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DAMASCUS. - Thirty-nine Amer- 
ican hijack hostages flew from 
Damascus to Frankfurt lasr night 
Aboard a U.S. Air Force plane. Ear* 
ikr. diey were driven to the Sy rian 
capital from Beirut, where they were 
released from 17 day$ of captivity by 
Shfite Moslems. 

j. The convoy of Red Cross cats 
carrying the freed captives swept 
through the streets to the Sheraton 
Hotel, preceded by Sy rian milttary 
police cars aith sirens wailing. 

The hostages stayed at the hotel 
until they flew on to Frankfixrt. 

The convoy of 10 white Red Cross 
Pei^teots, accompanied by two Sy- 
zian army cdonels, crossed the fro^ 
tier at the Jdeidet Yabous border 
post. 

Earlier, at the Lebanese town of 
Shtoura, 16 kilometres west of the 
border crossing, the hostages were 
greeted by the U.S. Ambassador to 

\ Syria, WHUam Eaj^ton, and Maj. 

' Gen. SaidBairakdv, commander^ 
Syrian troops in east Lebanon i 

At Beirut aiiport, the red and 
white TWA Boeang 727 - hijacked 
by Shi'ite gunmenon June 14- stood 
empty on the tarmac by the terminal 
building, abandoned by the hijack- 
ers who closed the doors b Ain d 
them. 

The two gunmen who sdzed the 
plane on a from Athens to 
Rome walked the Boeing into the 

airport’s tranat lounge where they 
read a statement. 

The faijacl:eTS, pistols, jammed in 
their belts, were whisked into the 
lounge by Shi'ite Amal militia offi- 



An Amal mflitiaman hands flowers to one of the American hostages 
sitting in an International Red Cross car as they left for Damascns 


yestmilay. 

dais. Both wore hoods, one beige, 
one blue. 

The convoy was led by a Lebanese 
army truck with an anti-mrcraft 
machine gun* two cars filled with 
Syrian intelligence officials and 
three vehides carrying Druse mili- 
tiamen escorting the hostages. 

Before heading out of Beirut, the 


Israel ‘soon to free’ 
over 300 Shiites 


JkrusaJkm Post Staff 
Israel b apparently ready to re- 
lease a group of more chan ^ 
Lebanese Shi’ite detainees shortly 
after the TWA hostages reach 
American hands, although senior 
Israeli sources Insisted that there was 
fK) linkage between the two events. 

Readiness to release the Shi'ites 
was implied a weQ-piaced source 
last ni^t, who noted that the freeing 
the Lebanese detdnees had been 
' 'delayed” and could now resume 
“according to ftfeyiaus plans. ” 

The source said that no release 
was intended before the hostages left 
Damascus, tfiough apparently thb 
could chai^. 

They may be . handed over in one 
or mme grmips, probably starting in 
several ^ys time. The i^ b not to 
make it seem that they ore being 
released as a result of terrorist dic- 
taitf. 

The remahiing 400 detainees at 
Atlit are expected to be released 
within 20 to 14 days as well - prob- 
ably with as little fanfare as po^ble, 
and with Israel claiming that the 
release is a function of the improved 
security situation in South Lebanon 
and not of the hijacking. 

Israeli ofSciab were adamant last 
ni^ that formally Israel was not a 
party to the agfemneDt that allowed 
the release of the Imtages to take 
place, but'there b no doubt among 
observers that whatever agreement 
was reached between the Americans 


and ibe Syrians included an Amer- 
ican commitment tt^t Israel would 
follow throu]^ with the AtUt de- 
tainees. 

Plainly, Israel b bebg guided in 
tins matter by Washington's wishes- 
given Israel's earlier-established 
readiness-m-prindple to free the 
Lebanese detainees. 

The “iurevrous plmis’’ cited by the 
weti-fdaced source were aimoonced 
over a month ago. They provided for 
the releaK of 341 detdnees in one 
batch, and the ]^ased release of the 
remaming 425 “as the security ritua- 
tion in South Lebanon pennits.” 
(Some SOO of the detainees transfer- 
red from Ansar fo Atlit were freed 
during May.) 

But the release of the 341 was held 
up, first because of a kidnapping 
incident invoidng Unifil and the 
South Lebanese Army, and then by 
foe TWA hijack. 

Last week, Israel freed 31 of foe 
detainees in a gesture designed to 
help the behind-the-scenes negotia- 
tions and to fend off American 
media criticism of Israel’s stance. 
Thus 735 detainees now remain in 
Israel’s hands, most of them Shi'ites. 

Defence sources told newsmen 
over foe weekend that South Leba- 
non has been relatively quiet of late. 
Thb comment, too. was seen as 
presaging foe phased release of all 
the detainees within a short period 
after foe release of foe hostage. 


(Reutertelephoto) 

convoy circled four times around the 
Shi’ite stronghold of Hai as-Saloom 
in what appeared to be a victo^ 
parade. Tten, finally, the bostag^ 
were on their way to Damascus. 

Earlier, Amal leader Nabih Beni 
announced he was freeing the hos- 
tages on their 17th day of captivity 
(Contiiiaed <n Page 2, 04. 7) 


Ministers 
without jobs 
should quit, 
Ezer suggests 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Kfinister witbont Portfolio Ezer 
Weizman caused a minor stir at 
yesterday's cabinet meeting when he 
said that perhaps he and Ibe other 
three nunbters without portfolio 
should resign and thus set foe public 
a -positive example by saving foe 
taicpayers' money. 

The other thr^ are Moshe Arens 
(Likud), Yigad Hurvitz (Omeiz) 
and Yc^ Shaptra (Morasha). 

Shapira let it be known later that 
he would put the idea to fab party 
executive, and get hb colleagues’ 
reaction. 

It was not known how serious 
Weizman’s suggestion was. He may 
have been influenced, in part, by fab 
fossatisfaction over the lack of im- 
provement in relations vrith Egypt 
and the deadlock over foe Taba 
dispute. 

'The resignation of any ringle one 
of foe four mlnbters without port- 
folio would upset the fine balance 
between the Alignment satellites in 
foe national unity coalition and foe 
Likud satellites. 

Budget outlay on a minister with- 
out pOTtfolio includes, apart from 
foe minbter’s own salary, Varies for 
a secretary, a bead of bureau, and a 
driver, plus the upkeep of a vehide. 


Gov’t voting on austerity 


Premier, Kessar (3ash 
head-on over decrees 


Peres fights for approval 


By MICHAEL EILAN, 
AVITEMKIN 
andROYlSACOWrrZ 
Jernsalem Post Reporters 

Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
yesterday entered into a head-on 
collision with Histadrut Secretary 
General 'Israel Kessar over one of 
the key elements of the Treasury 
plan as Kessar and several other 
pFrannent Labour Party leaders re- 
fused to endorse enforcement of the 
plan through emergency regula- 
tions, which is generally seen as 
essential to implementing the new 
measures. 

The clash between Peres and Kes- 
sar reflected a growing rift within the 
Labour Party over the ^>vernment’5 
handling of foe economy, ^verai 
prominent party leaders tried to re- 
pair this rift through a hastily 
arranged meeting between Peres 
wd Kessar last night while foe 
iabioet was meeting. They aimed to 
find a formula foat would allow 
Peres to get Cabinet approval on an 
economic package that had not 
already been rejected out of hand by 
theHi^adnit. 

But foe meeting, which started at 
about 7 p.m., and ended three hours 
later, started off with a bitter com- 
plaint by Kessar that he had not been 
consult^ over the plan. He was 
especially vehement in hb conde- 
mnation of the emergency regula- 
tions. ^ch in effect, present foe 
Histadrut with a fait a^mpli. 
Voices were raised, and at one stage 
Haim Haberfeld, bea.'* g' Se Histad- 
rut trade union d'"' said: “If 

foe price of not-.mp!dmentiDg foe 
regulations b foe fell of foe govern- 
ment,, then I think the government 
should fell.” 

Also present at the meeting were 
Baram and Edri. and Labour Party 
Ministers Moshe Shafaal, Gad 
Ya'acobi and Mordechai Cur - all 
members of the “younger genera- 
tion” in the party leadership. 
Together, .the partiripants repre- 
•euted all foe i'ntt’vst i^ups that 
have surfaced m the party since it 
joined foe national unity govern- 
ment last year. 

Kessar, after leaving yesterday's 
meeting, seemed to believe foat 
Peres l»d understood hb opposition 
to emergen^ regulations, ^tiiough 
it was not clear whether the premier 
would agree to drop them from the 
Treasury package. Kessar was also 
reticient when asked what kind of 
fight the Hbtadrut would wage 
against foe plan. He talked about 
various forms of industrial action, 
but would not confirm earlier re- 
ports of immediate strikes. [EGstad- 
nit girds -Page 2] 

Party sources stressed that last 
night's confrontation should not be 
interpreted as a “rebellion” against 
Peres. Many of those pre^nt were 
tiying to find a compromise, it was 
said. 

But the differences of opinion 
seemed very difticult to bridge, with 
Kessar remaining adamantly 
opp^d to emergency regulations. 

Other participants in foe meeting 


Bush praises Syria for helping free hostages 


By WOLFBUITXR. 
JernsMem Post CorreqKMidait 
WASHINGTON. - Vice PresWent 
George Bush yesterday praised 
Syria’s role in heliniig to release the 
39 American hostages from foe 
TWA flight hijacked 17 days ago. 
Bush, on foe CBS news program- 


me Face the Nation, said it was fair to 
say that “Syria has btiea h^iful in 
fob tegard.” He said that foe Syrians 
“will get certain credit for having 
played a useful role." 

’The vice president, due to fly to 
Frankfurt to personally welcome the 
American passengers and crew 


members from the TWA flight; was 
interviewed as foe hostages left 
Beirut for Damascus. 

Other U.S. offidab yesterday said 
foe Syrian regime had appeal^ to 
be embarrassed by the 24-hour delay 
in freduigthe hostages. They eadier 


had been prepared to receive them 
on Saturday. 

The consensus was that Syria bad 
leaned heavily on the various Slii’ite 
elements in Lebanon overnight to 
complete the final arrangements, 
espedally the efrbrt to locate foe 
(Caatimied oo Page 2, CoL 5) 


Bourse closes, black market soars as public links assets 


By P1NHAS LANDAU 
Post Ffeance Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - The pobHc raced to 
link its assets to foreign currenc)- 
yesfeiday as last week's rumouis of 
an imBunent deviduation became 
official. With foe deiaiTs of the 
Treasury prq>osab te new econo- 
mic measures being announced in 
advance in all foe tnass-inedia, foe 


investing public was left with little 
scope for debate - but some room for 
action. (Other {niblic reaction. Page 
2 ) 

The finandal community found 
itself blocked Ity the early ansounce- 
ment from foe stock exchange that it 
woitid not be open for trading yester- 
day. f'itin g the “gpveimneot discus- 
pnq s on major economic measures. 


which would have a significant influ- 
CToe on the capital marl^,” foe 
exchange mani^ment cancelled all 
orders given ^ executiem in yester- 
day’s trading and $md foat new 
ordos would be received and trad- 
ing Itself would only be recom- 
mraced, after the government prog- 
ramme had been publicized. 

Thursday, foe last trading 
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day, had been marked by large de- 
ni^ for dollar and index-linked 
securities, and on Friday and early 
yesterday morning thb trend was 
clearly strengthening bank and 
brokerage offices. 

At the same time, the public found 
itself unable to buy fordgn cnrrency 
for their patam accounts. It being 
Sunday, the banks were only taking 
orders for execution at Monday’s 
rate-by which time, it was assum^, 
the de^uation would already have 
taken place. 

Thb left two other areas of dollar- 
linked investment - savings schemes 
and foe black market. The former, 
legal and bank-operated, but illi- 
quid, had also seen deposits on a 
Scale laiger foan usual in foe latter 
part of 1^ week. The terms of these 
schemes link depositors to the ex- 
diange rate of the previous Wednes- 
day, so foat the 4.7 per cent devalua- 
tion over Tfauisday and Friday had 
already given savers a fair profit. 

Yesterday foe banks reported new 
deposits streaming in at five times 
• foe normal rate, and all those who 
joined are guazanteed last Wednes- 
day’s rate. But the Treasury swiftly 
shut thb window by ordeiing die 
banks in mid-aftemoon to su^ tak- 
(Goodnind OB Page 2, CoL ^ 


were very unhappy at the prospect of 
major cuts in the real earnings of 
salaried workers. 

The past few weeks have seen a 
growing alliance between Kessar 
and Baram, who have found com- 
mon ground in their fear of the 
damage that foe government's eco- 
nomic dithering could do to their 
power bases. Kessar is at pains to 
distance the Labour faction in foe 
Hbtadrut from what he sees as the 
government's anti -worker 
approach. Baram, as party 
secretary-general, is just as ea^ to 
distance foe party from foe failures 
of its leaders in the government. 

Kessar b rightly seen as foe factor 
that could most easily bring down 
the government. Peres and Baram 
both want to avoid foat, though not 
(Cootfanied on 2, CoL 2) 

THESE 

PRICES 

UPNOW 

Post Economic Reporter 

The Treasury last night 
announced the following price rises, 
effective at midni^t last night: 

Bread rises by 75 per cent to make 
foe 750 gram standard loaf IS204, 
white bread IS355, regnlar halla 
IS430. Cooking oil goes up by 60 per 
cent to make foe price of one litre 
182,720. 

Milk and milk products go up by 
65 per cent to yield the following 
prices: 250 grams margarine IS740, 1 
litre of milk IS600, cottage cheese 
1S666, sour cream IS3QS. 9 per cent 
white cheese 1S692, leben IS183, 
eshel IS198. 

Frozen meat and poultry rise by 45 
per cent. 

Eggs go up by 65 mr cent, so foat 
No. 1 eggs now cost IS142 each. 

91 octane fuel ibes to 1S940 per 
litre, 96 octane to 1SI090 per litre, 
solar * 0 IS660. kerosene to ISf90 (all 
prices including VAT), cooking gas 
to IS11.256 per t^linder and cen^ 
gas to IS2633 per c.m. (not indufong 
VAT). 


ByAVITEMKlN, 

DAVID LANDAU 
and MICHAEL EILAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 

Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres's aides expected foe Treas- 
ury's package of harsh austerity 
measures to be approved by the 
dabinet after a marathon meeting 
that was still contiauing in the 
early hours of this morning. 

Peres threw his full weight 
behind the plan, indicating that 
the government would stand or 
fall upon its acceptance of the 
austerity package. The Histadrut 
b vehemently opposed to several 
aspects of the plan and is ex- 
pected to mount a major cam- 
paign against it, including unspe- 
cified industrial action. 

The plan would cause a 30 per cent 
slash in foe real wages of salaried 
workers. 


It calb for a massive rise in prices 
of. all goods including subsidized 
foods and fuel with only partial cost 
of living compensation, to be fol- 
lowed by a three-month. July to 
September, freeze in wages and 
prices. It is intended to bring month- 
ly inflation down to single figures by 
foe end of thb period, even though 
very high indexes can be expected in 
the interim. 

The «^binet was still far from 
completing its' meeting at 1 this 
mcmiiig. but aides to Pens seemed 
optunbtic about the plan's chances 
of approval. There might be some 
onnpromise on a few aspects of the 
plan, they said. 

It was still unclear whether the 
whole package of austerity measures 
would be carried out through 
emer^ncy regulations which would 
make it immune to legblative delays. 

Deputy Premier David Levy was 
leading foe Likud opposition to the 
(Continued on F!^ 2, Cot. 7) 


Whafs in the plan 


ByAVITEMKlN 
Post Economfe Reporter 
Either you accept foe Treasury’s 
economic stabilization plan or we 
dissolve the unity government. 
Prime Minister Peres told ministers 
yesterday. And if the plan is 
approved, he threatened them, 
either give it your support or resi^. 

The plan, present^ to the cabinet 
by Pnrfessors Michael Bruno and 
Eytan Berglass and Treasury 
Director-General Emmanuel Shar- 
on yesterday, consists of foe follow- 
ing main elements: 

• The budget would be cut by Sl.S 
billion, involving a $4(X) million slash 
in subsidies on basic foods and public 
transport, increases in the costs of 
government-provided services, 
abolition of dud allowances and of 
free secondary education, and the 
cancellation of a large number of 
projects and operations. 

The plan for a 17 per cent, 
across-the-board, increase in prices, 
followed l^ a thr^ month fre^. In 
addition, transport would rise by 1(X) 
per cent, electridty by 53 per cent, 
and water by 82 per cent. 


Value added tax would fall from 
17 per cent to 15 per cent, and taxes 
on feel would fall by an as yet unspe- 
cified amount. 

• The shekel would be devalued 
20 per cent, accompanied by foe 

abolition of import levies and export 
subsidies. Compulsory import de- 
posits would fall by 15 per cent. 

• Wage earners - some time in 
July - would be paid about 10 to IS 
per cent in compensation for wage 
erosioD during May and June - 
approximately half of foe amount 
that would have been paid under the 
cost of living agFeements. 

There would be no cost of living 
compensation paid with July's salar- 
ies. 

• Wages, prices and exchange 
rates would be frozen for foe months 
of July. August and September, 
under emeigency regulations. 

The Histadrut yesterday esti- 
mated foat foe plan would lead to a 
30 per cent erosion in real wages. 

Credit would also be frozen, and 
(Couliiiiied on 2, Col. 2) 
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SOCIAL & PERSONAL 


Jerusalem Mayor Teddy Kollek 
yesterday denticated the Roman Col- 
umn Square at Damascus Gate. The 
square was donated by the Mandel 
family of Cleveland, Ohio: Jack and 
LUyan. Joseph and Rorence. Mor- 
ton and Barbara. The ceremony was 
held in the presence of President 
Herzog. 


Kiryat Gat editor dies in 
Lachish area accident 


Eli Zohar. owner and editor of a 
local newspaper in Kiryat Gat, was 
killed yesterday afternoon when the 
car he was riding in reportedly went 
off the road and turned over several 
times. Zohar, 34. was visiting 
moshavim in the Lachish area at the 
time. Two other people in the car 
were injured. 

/ ^One in 

thefJune'l^ car craabthatii^ed'the 
widow of BabfSaU i^ed 
Shlorao Ben-Hamoi 64.» of 
Ashdod, was riding with Miriam 
Abuhatzeira, widow of the late Rab- 
bi Yisrael Abuhatzeira and her 
daughter-in-law. Vivian. 


HOMENEWS 


Histadnit ginis for battle 


BYROyiSACOVmZ 
Jemsalem Piost Rqporto- 
TEL AVIV. - The Histadnit yester^ 
day be^ preparing for what could 
be one of the bitterest stnigglesio 
long history. Even before the 
cabinet meeting on 'he new econo- 
mic measures bad begun , the FEstad* 
rut's dedsion-makisg bodies bad re- 
jected the central themes of die new 
policy out of hand. 

Ad emergen^ task force under 
Trade Union Department Chainnan 
Haim Haberfeld is due to meet today 
to decide on practktd means cn 
opposition. Within 72 boms, the 
governing bodies of all the country’s 
labour councils, trade unions and 
national works conunittees are due 
to meet to decide on their partidpa- 
tion. 

Calls for a general strike and im- 
mediate action dominated a meeting 
of labour council and trade union 
heads yesterday afmrnoon. Haber- 
feld managed to moderate the tone 
somewhat, arguing that “a serious 
struggle needs serious preparation.’* 
If the F&tadnit deddW to embark 
upon a course of struggle agaii^ the 
government, Haberfeld said, it 
would have no option but to win. 

In a rare show of unior, the Histad- 
nit executive decided uoammously 
to resist actively the Treasury's prop- 
osed measures. All the factions, 


p onging from die Likud to the Com- 
munists, voted in favour of a lesolur 
tioo that sad in part that die Histad- 
nit would **take ad organizational 
and legal measures to thwart any 
attempt** to tamper work i^e- 

meots. 

“If ever the Histadnit had a moral 
light to establbb a strike headquar- 
ters, now is the time,** said Ukud 
faction head Knesset Member 
Ya'acov Shamai. 

Earlier, the central committee 
adopted a resolution opposing the 
gpvemmeu^s plans to govern by 
edict and lay the burden of economic 
recovery on the workers. The com- 
mittee called on the govemmeiit to 
implement a poli^ that would 
guarantee real wages and employ 
medt, and distribute the economic 
burden equally. . . 

Addressing the executive, Histad- 
nit Secretary-General Israel Kes- 
sar said that he did not remember a 
“more fateful day for the workers 
and the oountiy.*' All the workers, 
irrespective of political affiliation, 
must unite to Of^xise **uiu]ateral 
action by decree,'* be said. 

Kfissar described his meeting on 
Saturday ni^t with Prime Miitister 
Peres and Rnance Miiiister Yitzhak 
Moda’i, during which be was in- 
formed of the proposed measures. 

(Cont tnn edonBackPi^ 




PREMIER, KESSAR CLASH 


(Continiied fom PRge One) 
for entirety similar reasons. Hence, 


yesterday's attempts at reconcilia- 
tion. 


Earlier in the day, Kessar had 
vow^ before the Histadnit execu- 
tive to thwart the plan presented to 
him by Peres and Finance Minister 
Yitzhak Moda'i the pterions ni^t. 
Kessar made it dear that if tiie 
cabinet minis ters did not break ap 
the government over the Treasury's 
economic programme , the Histadnit 
was Liable to do so. 

Kessar was called out of the execu- 
tive meeting to confer with the 
Labour Party Secretary-General 


MK Uzi Baram and party foction 
chairman MK Ra£ Edri, who had 
arrived at HZsta^t headquarters on 
a fire-fighting mission. The two 
Labour envoys asked Kessar 
whether he would be prepared to 
accept tile package if it induded 
“anti wealth*’ measures sudi as a 
turnover tax. 

At last list’s meeting several of 
the participants called for other 
taxes on tiie wealthy such as a 1^ of 
1 per cent on all debt-free property 
wortii more than $150,000 
would rise to 4 per ceut on property 
wortii over $500,000. They also de- 
manded an unspecified tax on “pro- 
fits made during the package de^.'' 


Industrialists have no comment on plan 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Neither members of ^ Manufoo- 
hirers Association nor the Federa- 
tion of Chambers of Commerce, 
were willing to comment on the 
government's new economic plan 
until it was official. 

One industrialist said: ‘The only 
information we have is what is being 
broadcast, and this information 
changes from hour to hour, accord- 
ing to who is leaking the news. Ooi 

^actoal £acts.‘$6;iewe ■ 

To' wait' foi an dfficihl- 
announcement.” 

Despite their reluctance to accept 
radio and TV reports, iqxikesmen of 
both organizations admitted that 


they sat “with ears glued to the 
raefio." 

Meanwhile, the president of the 
Farmers Federation, Eliahu Izak- 
son, on Friday asked the Crordirmt- 
ing Committee of the Economic 
Organizations “to continne the 
pa^ge deal for one more month - 
in order to allow the government to 
come iq> with a pomprebensive plan 
to rehabilitate tiie economy." 

lEs call tor ^ving the government 
.onc^moptii’& grace was x^iposed. by 
botir Eli ^ Huivitz', ' preridrat- -of- ihe 
Manufactureis Assodation^^ -and 
Avner Ben-Yakar, chainnan of tiie 
Federation of Chambers of Com- 
merce, vdio wanted to poll out of the 
package deal on July 5, as soon as 
legally possible. 


(Continued hum Plage One) 
credit ceilings specified, leading to a 
rise in interest rates. The credit ceil- 
ings would be adjusted each month. 

• Holders of patam accounts 
would be able to withdraw money, 
but new deposits would only be 
accepted for periods of 12 months 
and over. 

To encourage persons who hold 
foreign currency, legally or not, to 
put it into circulation, they would be 
able to deposit it in specid, interest- 
bearing accounts. They would be 
free to withdraw the currency prior 
to travel abroad, in accordance with 
the Umiiatioas on taking foreign cur- 
rency out of the country. 

• Allocations of professional 
training funds (keren hishtal- 
mut) would be tax^. Existing sums 
would not be affected. 

• Company tax advances would be 
increased by 8 per cent. 

• A tax would be imposed on lux- 
ury flats. 

• ' The government would make 
widespread use of emergency reg- 
ulations to dismiss workers from the 
public service within two weeks. 
Public sector workers would be 
ordered to give up 3 per cent of their 
wages. 

• Holders of maturing saving 
schemes could either renew them for 
a fixed period or withdraw them. 
Savers could leave mature sums in 
the schemes, but these would not be 
linked. Instead the government 
would make the bonds used to cover 
such schemes negotiable, so prices 
would fluctuate daily according to 
the market. 

The plan also envisages large cuts 
in health, education and social ser- 
vices. 

Speaking to reporters yesterday, 
Bruno and Sharon stressed the im- 
portance of the budget cut to the 
success of the plan. Ibey said that it 
would be the first time that the 
government would tackle tite prob- 


TREASURY PLAN 


lems of inflatioa and the balance of 
payments deficit simultaneously. 

Bruno said the plan's mam aim is 
to bring about a rapid process of 
disinflation. He admitted that real 
wages would be severely eroded and 
that unemployment would rise. 
Nevertheless, he stressed the swifter 
the implementation, the shorter the 
pain, adding rhat a^ a large price 
rise in July inflation would start to 
fall rapidly from August. 

The fii^t package deal brought 
inflatioa down, he said, but the gov- 
enunent’s failure to cut its budget 
and the insistence on the part of both 
the Treasury and the Bank of Israel 
to continue devaluing the shekel 
undermined the efiectiveness of the 
deal. 

Bruno and Sharon anticipated cri- 
ticism of the plan to the effect that 
the burden would be laid squarely ou 
wage earners and nuddie income 
groups. Bruno said the plan pro- 
vided for heavier taxation on com- 
panies. But he admitted that tiie cuts 
would affect social services and 
items “that in normal times we 
would not touch." 


' Sharon said that even if the sub- 
sidies on basic foods and pubUc 
trampoEt were cut by $4(X)ai . and tiie 
income tax refonn recommended by 
tiie Steinbeig Committee were im- 
plemented, bringing in another 
S400m, goveroment spending should 
still be cut by $750m. in armual 
terms, meaning that expenditure for 
the rest of the current fiscal year 
should fall by some $S60m. 

Sharon said that overspending in 
tins fiscal year was already ejqiected 
to be some $740m. This was partially 
covered by a S500m. reserve in the 
original bucket, leaving the budget- 
ary overrun at $240m. In addition, 
he said it was rital to strengthen 
budgetary reserves by some S320m. 

T^ cabinet was, in fact, pre- 
sented with a dioice over the prop- 
osed budget cut. The first alterna- 
tive, drafted by the TFcasuiy, con- 
tained a detaOM.list of projects and 
operations to be slashed. The 
second, introduced by some Labour 
Party ministers, was much less de- 
tailed. It suggest spending ce^gs 
for the various ministries incorporat- 
ing two thirds of the cuts, and an 
across-the-board cut on all ministries 
covering the other third. 


In deep sorrow we announce the death of our beloved 

ROSE ROBINSON 

of Chicago, 

who passed away in Mmne, Rorida. 

The funeral will take place in Jemsalem tomorrow, Tuesday. 
July 2, 1 985, Tamuz 1 3, 5745, leaving from Binyanei Ha’uma 
for the Mount of Olives cemetery at 11 a.m. 

The bereaved family 

Shiva at the Rosenbluh home, Givat Hagefen, Efrat 


iowiTora* 


Solar power, coal topics 
for talks with Eg3^tians 


Israel) energy officials left last 
night for Cmro where they will have 
discussions with their Egyptian 
counterparts on a joint solar energy 
proje X. 

E^iergy Ministry Director- 
Ge- leral Natan Arad and the delega- 
tir n he is leading is to spend a week 
t*jere as guests Of Egyptian Energy 
Minister Maher Abazeh. Israeli 
Energy Minister Moshe Shahal seat 
an invitation with the group for 
Abazeh to visit Israel. 

The deleption is to speak with 
Egyptian OU Minister Abdul Hani 
Kandil about cooperation in de- 
veloping solar energy resources, us- 
ing coal to produce electricity and 
other energy matters. (Itim) 


THE WEBMANN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
deeply mourns the death of 

THEODORE R. RACOOSIN 


one of its founding fathers, a longtime and highly committed 
member of Its Bos^ of GoverTKirs, a generous and concerned 
participant in the affairs of the Institute's American Committee 
and one of the Institute’s eariiest Honorary Fellows. 


•dm 49534 


The Jewish Agency for Israel 
Israel Education Fund 
mourns the passing of 

THEODORE RACOOSIN 

sponsor of education and cultural fadities throughout Israel 


M05IK0-F24 


EUezerShavIt 
Director General 


PM^snew 
tough line 
welcomed 


By SARAH HONIG 
Post Pofitical Rqiorter 

TEL AVIV. - There was some 
gratification yesterday in the Laboor 
Party over Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres's adwtion of a tough stand 
that even threatened the disband- 
ment of the government. 

But while his ultimatum seems to 
have been univei^y popular in 
Labour, there were mked reactions 
to tiie det^ of the plan. In the 
Likud also, the reaction was not 
uniform. Pro and con voices were 
braid on both of the party 
lines. 

Several influential Labour MKs 
told The Jerusalem Post last night 
that the one gratifying aq>ect was 
that “Peres has finally assumed a 
leadership role. Perhaps his ultima- 
tum will muzzle some of the minis- 
ters who recklessly air their discon- 
tent, while refushig to contribute 
anytiangto the belt-tightening out of 
their own budgets." 

Some who had made no secret of 
their derire to see the nanonai unity 
coalition broken up were especially 
happy that Peres had put the govern- 
ment’s existence on the line. If the 
coalition cannot function, it is best 
dissolved, they argued. Privately, 
they predicted that the coalition 
would not hold out for long vrith such 
a hot politi^ potato in its collective 

hanriy_ 

In the Likud it was noted that it 
was deputy foreign miiiister Ronnie 
Milo who originalJy suggested last 
week that Peres demand the reac- 
tion of any imaister who objects to 
budget cuts in his own ministry or 
who criticizes the economic moves 
after they have been approved in the 
cabinet. This version was confirmed 
by some Labour sources as well. 

But the Likud, constantly suspi- 
cious of Labour attempts to bring &e 
govern m ent down and tims avoid 
implenienting the rotation, agree- 
ment, was somewhat uneasy about 
the tough new Peres yesterday. 
Some thoi^t it was a good thing to 
impose discipline on an unruly 
cabinet. But in the back of many 
Likud minds was the suspicion that, 
with the government doing badly on 
many fronts, Peres was simply 
opting out in a bid to deny the Lil^ 
its turn at tite helm. 

Opponents of the plan as it had 
leak^ out had an easy time. In both 
(CtmUnned ao Ps^) 


PUBLIC RUNS 


(Contm^fTomF^C^ .. 
_U|g new deposits In tbese-sebranM^ |j 
untatuurdreriK>ticfi5._,, 

Meaowl^le, .in'the ‘jule^. ,^nra- 
bank and highly liquid black market, 
the panicky public demanded cash 
doU^ at almost any price. Whereas 
onty last week the premium in the 
bla^ market had sunk to Just over 
10 pex cent, on Thursday it rose 
some IS60 to IS1.400 and on Friday 
another 1S60-80. 

Yesterday morning hardly anyone 
was wiUing to sell, but tii^ who 
were received over 151,550 for each 
dollar. Withia hours the price had 
soared further and deals were being 
done in the 151,600-1,650 price 
range. 

Even at these very high prices, 
however, there was little business 
being done, since would-be sellers 
preforred to wait and see. 

Irom'cally, the lack of opportunity 
to buy dollars or dollar-linked secur- 
ities in the normal way left many 
large finns with excess shekels. They 
were forced to redeposit these in the 
hanif»"g ^tem, forcing down the 
rate of interest on “jumbo'* depotits 
in tapas accounts. 

As to what will happen when the 
markets re-open, this obviously de- 
pends on the exact policy mix that is 
finally adopted. 

However, the experience of the 
first pac^e deal may be pertinent: 
Faced with a three-month freeze on 
prices and a slowed devaluation rate, 
investors chose to sell doUar-liaked 
assets and deposit the proceeds in 
shekel accounts, mostly short-tenn 
wpas and paum accounts. The stock 
market alro boomed for most of the 
period, as speculative money forced 
up share prices from their previously 
depressed levels. The black market 
premiam disappeared almost com- 
pletely within weeks, only to reap- 
pear toward the end of the period, 
when h became apparent that the 
package deal had failed. 

If £e real shekel interest rates 
remain high in the coming weeks this 
scenario could repeat itself. 
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Defence Muiister Yitzhak Bitirin tt the Har Bcrzl of EotelAe 
hero Yraatan N^anyahn yesterday. Standing next to Rabin is Sara 
Davidian.oiieoftbeliost^esresciiedhitheoperation. (Rahamim Israeli) 


Kirkpatrick: Terror confounds West 


By AVI HOFFMANN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Terror has very nearly confound- 
ed the West, former U.S. ambassa- 
dor to tire UN Jeane Kirkpatridk said 
yesterday at Jerdsaiem's Mount 
Heizl in a memorial ceremony for 
Y'onatan Netanyahu. kiUed in the 
1976 Entebbe rescue operation. 

“Terror did not confound Yona- 
tan Netanyahu," said Kirkpatrick, 
speaking of the man who comman- 
ded the opreration on the ground 
which released hijacked Israeli hos- 
tages. Americans were now being 
held hostage and the West hardly 
knew bow to cope in the face of the 


unprincipled terror, she said. 
Netanyahu had not b(^ a man of 
violence, but bad leloctantly noder- 
stood the nature of the tiireat of 
terror. Hus led lum to Entebbe, she 
said. 


Defence Mrsdster Yitzhak Ralnn 
noted that Israel would continne to 
'fight tenor with the exanq>le of 
Netanyahu before it. 

-Among the scores of people 
attending the memorial were 
Netanyahu's- parents, his brother 
Binyaaiin, now amba^dor to the 
UN, and hostages rescued by 
Netanyahu’s troops at Entebbe. 


BUSH PRAISES SYRIA 


(CoBthiocd fhm Psga One) 
four Americans who bad been sepa- 
rated from the main group. 


Seven ofoer Americans kidnap- 
ped in Lebanon over the past months 
were not included in the.Beirut-to- 
Damascus convoy. The White 
House and the State Department 
maintained that they would continue 
efforts to free all the Americans held 
in ^banon. U.S. facials suggested 

' im^i^t in defermumg tfie%(^f f 
tbeseven. . | 


Israeli officials here acknow^ 
ledged that Syria has emerged as 
‘^he hero" of the crisis. 

Ihere was also speculation that 
tiie Soviet Union, fearing the U.S. 
naval build-up in the eastern 
Mediterranean and the very forceful 
statements coining from WUte 
House in recent days, had urged the 
Syrians to use their influence in 
Lebanon to resolve the crisis. 

On Saturday, Lebanese Shi’ite 
leader Nabih Beiri demanded that 
the U.S. and Israel plet^ not to 
retaliate militarily b^use of the 
hostage oisis. That resolted in a 
flurry of overm'ght diplomatic activ- 
ity. 


A State Department spokesman 
called reporters late Satu^y ni^t 
to read the following statement: 
“The United States reaffirms its 
longstanding support for the pre- 
servation of Lebanon^ its govern- 
ment, hs stability and its security. 


and for tire mitigation of the suffer- 
ingoficpeople.” 

Bush insis ted that tiie State De- 
partment's statement was merely a 
restatement of long-standing U.S. 
policy. 

But eariiei in the day. National 
Security Adviser Robert M«Failaoe, 
upon aniving early in the morning at 
tto White House, conceded that foat 
statcanent, Triiose release was un- 

in 

'We 

Brrimg^dto tor tite niiedfie'oti Sun- 
day. 

Defence Minister Yitzhak Ratnn, 
appearing yesterday on ABC's This 
Week With David Brinkley, denied 
that tiiere bad been any dhect link- 
age between the release of tire faos- 
ta^ and the. Lebanese prisoners. 
**Any attempt to ssqt there has been 
Jink^ is wrong,' not helpful and not 
correct," be said. 

He stated that Israel had jrfanned 
aD along to release the detainees. 
“We intended and intend to release 
them," be said. 

Rabin refused to conunem on 
Israers exact intentions regarding 
the detainees. He also urged every- 
one to speak cautiously until tto ' 
hostages .have actually arrived in 
Franiffurt. 

“First of all,” Rabin said at 
another point in the interview, “ev^ 


eiy Israeli is hrmpy and satisfied that 
the suffering (of the hostages) is 


coming to its end.' 


Petrol dealers 
accept hike 
of25 per cent 


Jerusmem Post RepMter 
Petrol station owners and agents 
accepted a 25 per cent increase in the 
oommissioas they receive on fuel' 
sales last night. 


Representath^ for the service 
siation owners hammered out an 
agreement with thu fuel authority in 
negotiations that lasted several 
hours yesterday. 


The petrol d^ers had sought a 50 
per cent boost in copunissions. Their 
representatives said that tii^ still 
hoped to receive higher co mmit 
sions. (See story page 3) 


To AVIVA HARRIS and Family 
We share your grief on the passing of your 


Mother yr 


•dS44«»^ 


T.H. Reftman 
Jerusalem Jersey Ltd. 


My dear husband, our father and grandfather 

Dr. RUDOLF RAFAEL LEVY 


has left US forever. 

The funeral will take place today, Monday. July 1 . 1985, Tamuz 12, 
8745, at3.l5 p.m. atthe Holon cemeiety. 

We will meet at the Main Gate. 



The bere a ved: 

Hie w»e:Pttty Levy 
Hjs dau^iler: KMdtta Bimbaum 
ffandchiUren: Mo atd Ya^ 
His great-granddiRd: Adi 


' Two Ptdlhannonics 
under one roof 


TEL AVIV. - The Israel and New 
York Philharmonic orchestras, 
under the baton of Zutrin Mehta, 
performed together in a special 
murical event at the Maxm Auditor- 
ium last ni^L Ead) played one work 
and together aooooipanied violinist 
Itzhak Perlman in coooertos by Men- 
delssohn and Bruch. 


panic®.' : :: 

Amtf ofSd^ tiM W hi ‘^5* 

brmi^ - 

R^ifaa ihiHwiw muiT-zi:.:-' - . .. . > \ 




dawn yest^yiiffes Bdfe rtceivea A ‘ 


• i V 

T^e to ^ 

Richard Heizbeife- in«i2 
andRoberiTiairtnaito;* •' ^ •’ 
They had aRBroatiy^fea helk • 

separately becaiise IJiS^lah 
waose activists were 
have staged the hi|8d^'3Qj|,ectecl 
they were U.S. ntifit^ or. naval 
personnel. 

Left behind in fieiriit:^7m li ■ 

foreignera seized by Itidujppeis be- 
fore the hijacking. 

A 13th fbre3gner,.Iri^ photo- 


giapfaer Alfred YaghobadOi of titf , 
French Sipa picture %ency, dis- ■ 

tqjpeared and was belief ki^a- ^ 

in the Lebanese cai^.as bfc 
covered the hijack crisis its^ 

He vanished on Tbmsd^inbtoad 
daylight in the centre 'of ;Moslem- 
coBtrolled West Beirut r 

been heard of rince. 


PERESFIGHTS 7 



(Cont i iiii e d from PigeOBe) 
plmi, and he was one of four tmms- 
ters who voted against last-jn^'s 
price rises. 

At midnigiit last oi|^, it wassdU 
undear whether Levy wonld rally r*' ' ’ ^ 

of the Ukud ministers beliiad him. r i--- ' ■ 

Seven ministers had not ^ken yel, .-•• • • 

including ^ce Premier Foreign • - 
bfinister Yitzhak Shamir, who was 
eaqrected to set the trend for the vote - 
of at least some of the Likud nunts- ' - ^ . 

ters. 

Labour Party mimsters, espedatiy 
Deputy Premier 'Yitzhak Navon and 
At^r^on Minister Ya'acov Tsur " 

^ke out agunst the plan in harrii 
terms « especially Navoa who oom- 
plained of the disastrous effects of 
yet another budget cut on tiie couii- 
try's education system. But it was 
earpected that the Labour ministeis 4 - ■ 
would rally behind Peres when it 
came to Ac vote. This was not 
ejqTeaed nntil the early hours of the 
morning. — 

The cabinet session, started in tire 
morning, recrased for lunch arid 
then resumed mtbout interruptions. 

Peres'is expected to appem on 
Israel televisiOD at 7 this morning to 

explain the programme and its inj- — 

plications. 

All Alignment ministers met with 
Peres betoe 8 a.m. to hear details af 
tire alternative economic measures 
to be proposed. 

X^coUeagirt5stoW$'c^ 

be V^'imfiapiv with abeH- _• ^4 
'ff^tening' pfrogram-mb ij v iS.i C. 11^5?'?; 

'squ&zed the w^e-^earners moA^f 
ail, vdien their wages had aliewy 
bera eroded in true value tiiis yeai^- 
Ya’acov Tsur said that there wu 
no justification in maldog wag^ 
eaiuers accept an erosioa (ri 25 per 
cent in the purchasing power of tiicfr 
wagra. iWr said that there was ao 
ba^' to the Treasury’s claim tbAt 
wage erosion would be less than 15 
percent. 

Haim Bar-Lev said that eteiiteie 
affected by the cuts must jbe reb- 
sured that the burden . wm. .befog 
shared as equitably as possible, 
that this was stiD ^ from tire case> 

A couple of Ali gnme nt mmstm 
made the point that their 0{^ 

ion would be influenced by tire ^ 
gree of harmony vriiidi amid 

attain with the Ifistadrnt leadership. 

A jennt proposal from tire HBasr 

tries of Fiii^ce and Indus^ arid 

Trade, to alter the prioxiQr ratings of 
existing development, atou, was 
held up for the time bemg by Ecoop- 
mic hGnister Gad Ya’ao^ ^o 
persuaded Peres not to let itcomei^ 
at yesterday’s cabinet sessiim. 

The two ministers in question, 

Moda'i and .Sh?>rom (Likud), 
proposed that top developmoit area 
priority be assigned solely to setdb- 
ments in Judea and -^maria. De^ 
velopment towns sudr -as Kryat 
Shmona, Ofokim, N'etivot, Mig^ 

Ha'emek and more, should all be 
lumped togetirer in a iowsff priorit)L 
they proposed. T 
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Our beloved husband, father and grandfa^ 




ISAAC (Itche) 
CACKIEWICZ yr i 

passed away on Saturday, June 29tfi 1 965- - >] 


The funeral will be held on Tuesday, July 2, 

4 p.m. at the Kiryat Shaul cemetery. . v 


He will be sadly missed 



Wife; Hanka . ■ ■ V 

Daughter: Betty ; 

Sons-in-law: l^die, Lewis /, 
Grandchildren; Emmy, Sheliyi 
Danny, Tail 
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T6 our very dearest 
HANKA, BETtY, ADI and Family 
our heartfelt GondoienGes on 
toft loss of your beloved 


ISAAC 


^ “‘.v? 













WORLDNEWS 


Pi^ria troops kin 61 in Angola 


JOHANNESBURG (AP). - South 
. African troops in southern Angola 
killed 16 more South West African 
guerrillas in frresh clashes yesterday, 
bringing the two-day rebel death toll 
to 6 1 , authorities said. 

The South Africans stormed into 
Angola on Saturday, and defence 
force chief Constand Viljoen had 
said they would withdraw yesterday. 

However, Commandant Hennie 
Henn said yesterday from Wind- 
hoek, capital of SOuth West Africa 
^Namibia), that the pullout was de-. 
layed by renewed figjhting and the 
diKovery of arms caches. 

The cross-border raid was to pur- 
sue black nationalist guerrillas who 
staged sabotage attacks in the north 
of the territory Friday nighL 
South African forces completed a 
negotiated troop withdraw^ from 
southern in mid-April. Vil- 

joen said An^la bad been warned 


fliat. “hot pursuit” raids mi^t re- 
sume unless guerrilla attacks ceased . 

Meanwhile, police in Pretoria 
confirmed that two blacks were 
found dead near a burned-out car 
ou^de Port Elizabeth in the Eastern 
Cape Province. Two other promin- 
ent anti-apartheid activists who were 
travelling with the dain men are 
missug ^ also feared dead , friends 
and fa^y members said. 

of the South West African 
Tenitoty Force, said the troop with- 
drawal from Angola still might be 
comphrted late yesterday, “but it 
sometimes hai^os you come across 
enemy T^pons which you must pidc 
iq). Tliere were also contacts again 
today.” 

Maj. Zorro Kariko, spokesman 
for the tenitoiy force, said the guer- 
rilla deatii ton rose from 45 Saturday 
to 61 after the fre^ battles yester- 
day. He said no Soutii African sol- 


Mugabe vows to crack down 
on Zimbabwe’s whites 


HARARE (Reuter). - Prime Minis- 
ter Robert Mugabe said yesterday he 
would adopt a tourer poli^ to- 
wards Zimbabwe's white minority 
following a shock vote for former 
Rhodedan rebel prime minister Ian 
Smith in last week’s white poU. 

Winding up his ganr-paign for a 
general election to be held today and 
tomorrow. Mugabe told a rally that 
if re-elected, he would abolish the 20 
seats reserved for whites in Paiiia- 
ment. 

Zimbabwe’s whites last week gave 


Smith's Conservative Alliance of 
Zimbabwe IS of their 20 reserved 
seats. 

Tbe reserved seats are a feature of 
the independence agreement which 
was drafted at Lancaster House in 
London in 1979 and ended the white 
minority's breach wirii Britain and 
seven years of gt^rrilla war. 

'Tt is ^nng to be very tough going 
for the radsts of this country. We 
will not allow any radsts to enjoy the 
comforts of this country,” Mugabe 
said. 


Thatcher slams Britain’s EC partners 


diers were killed or wounded yester- 
day. whfle one soldier was kS^ 
another wounded in Saturday’s 
Siting. 

Viljoen said South African troops 
crossed into An^ila after geunillas 
of ^e Soutii West Africa Pete’s 
Oi;^mization (Swapo) laundied a 
mortar attack and otiier sabpfri^ 
within South West Africa, also 
known as Namibia. VQjoen said 
tracks were found lea&ng into 
Angola, and a combined force pt 
teutb Africais and local tenxtofy 
force sddiers crossed into Angola in 
pursuit. 

Swapo guerrillas have fought since 
1966 to end South African rule over 
the tenitoiy . using bases in Southera 
Angola. South Africa took con^l 
of Namibia during World War I and 
has ignored UN calls to grant it 
iodepradence. 


Russiaisfi keep drhikmg 
despite ipu^ new laws 

MOSCOW (Renter). - A month 
after Moscow introduced tough new 
anti-alcohol measures, So^t nqws- 
papeis report violations of new laws 
and ordinary Russians see no drama- 
tic changes in drinking habits. 

Under new rules which into 
effect oh June 1, liquor shops are 
open only from 2 p.m. to 7 p.m., and , 
pttopfecmx^tdruikmgaxworkOTin | 
public places are liable to stiff fines. 

Yesterday's edition of the Mos- 
cow region new^per Latmskoye 
Ziutmya (Leninist Banner) said 
police in the capital were pulling in 
more drunks than before, but h»rf 
nowhere to put tlwm. 
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(Tiant , telescope 
to probe origins 
of the universe 

la PALMAt Canary Islands (Reu- 
ter). - High on a volcanic mountajn 
top on this Spanish island, scientots 
are set to probe the origin of the 
universe. 

In 1987 the 4.2 metre William 
Heischel telescope wfll start ope^a^ 
ing as the most powerful addition to 
the Canary island AstrophjTiics 
Observatoty, inaugurated Saturday 
by Spain’s King Juan Carlos and six 
European monarchs and beads of 
state. 

Ten telescopes in operation here 
and on nmghbouring Tenerife are 
the fruit of a 1979 agreement be- 
tween Spain, Britain, Ireland. West 
Germany, Sweden, Denmark and 
the Netherlands to promote 
astrophysics. 

Prof. Alec Boksentwrg. director 
of the Royal Greenwich Observa- 
tory and prerident of the Canary 
I s l and International Scientific Com- 
mittee, saidi “The Herschel tele- 
scope will take us to the observable 
end of tbe unxverse, to the era when 
galaxies were formed.'* 

The Herschel telescope, an 
Aiiglo-Dutch project, will reach 14 
billion l^t years from earth, to the 
edge of the cosmos, where scientists 
hope to investigate matter and crea- , 
tioii. 

I U.S. physicist and Nobel laureate 
Steven Weinberg said it was now 
possible to trace the nature of matter 
almost back to the Big Bang, the 
cosmic e:q>losion about 10 billion 
years ago which many scientists be- 
have was the origin of the universe. 


LONDON (Reuter). - Prime Itfinis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher turned angri- 
ly on Britain’s mam European Com- 
munity partners yesterday, signall- 
ing a new low in relations between 
them. 

Thatcher told a BBC radio inter- 
viewer that the Milan summit had 
ducked difficult issues by calling a 
special conference on rule changes. 

SingUi^ out West Germany for 
particular critidsm, she smd the 10- 
oation grouping could not ignore the 
question of national interest and 
abolish existing veto ri^ts. 

“What really ms^es me cross is 
that knowing we all react the same 


way when national interest is at 
stake, others somehow try to forget 
that,” she said. 

“We have to understand other 
people’s problems and not duck it. 
And they’ve ducked it.” 

Britain went to Mflan anxious to 
make the eommnnity more effideni 
while adding surrendering more 
national soverei^ty. 

But in a surprise mo^«;, summit 
chairman Italian Prime Minister 
Bettino Craxi, used a majority vote 
to force through a plan for an inter- 
go^^nunenml conference on amend- 
ing the community’s founding 
treaties and the right of veto. 


Greenpeace boat escapes detention 


Cholera follows storms in Bai^^ladesh 


BRUSSELS (Renter). -Sirins, pro- 
test vessel of the Greenpeace en- 
vironmental group. escaq>ed from 
detention in Antw^ under cover of 
darkness yesterday and headed 
, home to ^ Netherlands, Green- ' 
I peace and Antwerp port police said. 

Sirius had been chained for about 
six weeks to moorings pending an 
Antwerp court mling, due on July 
12. on claims for atout $100,000 
damages against Greenpeace for 
having used the boat last month to 
obstim work on dumping chemical 
waste in tbe North Sea. 

A statement issued by Gieei^ 
peace said the escape did not mean 


theoTganizatiOD would defy the legiti 
consequences of its actions. But it 
described the damages claim as fan- 
tastically hi^ and ainwi at mining 
Greenpeace ffoahcialfy so that h 
ctmld not cmitinue its actions to 
defend the environmeht 

The seizure of the boat was cited 
by a hitheito unknown group. Peace 
Conquerors, as justification for a 
bomb attack a week ago ' on tbe 
Brussels office of the West German 
chemical firm Bayer. 

Greenpe^ said Sirius would be 
back in action shortly as a result of 
money given by wellwisbers. 


DACCA (AP). - The death toll in 
Bangladesh from cholera and di- 
arrheal H?o»a»»c has reached at least 
455 in the wake of last month’s 
hurricane and tidal waves, according 
to news reports. 

At least 200 people have died over 
the last few days in an outbreak of 
-.cbolera -on Saildwip Island, one ^ ■ 
the hardest-bit areas, the .Oaoiik.. 
Bangla newsp^ser said yesterday. 
Tbe deaths brou^t tbe toU on the 
island to at least 24fi. 

The newspaper, quoting the chief 
government medical officer at Sand- 


wip. said cholera, caused by a sbor- 
ta^ of potable water, had stricken 
another 15.000 on the island. 

Areas in southern Bangladesh 
were devastated by the hurricane 
and tidal waves that lolled more than 
11.000 people on May 24-25. 
Another 250,000 people^ wue left-t 
•'homefess. .i.* u.-L; .-ti.'.. 

...floods foUowing 'two'-day&r of- 
heavy rain have 1^ about 1,000 
people homeless and destroyed 
crops in vast areas of northern Bang- 
ladah's Rangpur distria, official 
said yesterday. 


Warsaw defies unions, raises prices 


WARSAW (Reuter). - The Polish 
government, ignoring a threat of 
protest strikes by the banned Soh*- 
darity trade union, raises meal prices 
today to complete a series (rf un- 
popular increases in the cost of food. 
‘Meatpiice risesof between lOand 
'‘ISper^dent wereanfiAVrfta^-nft 
vision bn Friday: 'ITght ratioiu^ of 
supplies will lemain in force. 

Solidarity's underground Pro- 
visional Coordinating Committee 
has caDed for a 60-minute national 
strike to coincide witii tbe rises. 


But there was no indication of 
concern on the pan of the auttorities 
that the strike appeal would gener- 
ate a significant response. 

Solidarity leader Lech Walesa 

read a sratsment to 6,000 sumpitera 

oiurch, condemning the increases- 
and justifying protests. 

He sadd: “Prise rises without a 
realistic programme, acceptable to 
the nation, to end the economic 
crisis.. . wiUbelp nothirtg.’* 


Who Is 
Responsible 


1- That the Dubek plants have closed down 

2. That the public has no cigarettes 

3. That over one thousand workers have no work 

4. That disreputable parties are creating a black m^ket 

5. That as of now the State Treasury has forfeited over 4 
million dollars 

Those who disregard the fact that up to June 30, .1985, alone, 
production costs rose by 48% and are not prepared to allow the 
industry to adjust its prices in order to cover these increases, 
they are responsible. 

Those responsible are requested to rectify this injustice 
immediately. 


The Dubek Group 


The public should be aware of the facts; 

Of the 530 shekels that the consumer pays for a 
package of "Time*' cigarettes 
Dubek receives IS147.70 
the Government Treasury receives 64.18% 


Glicfciifiin, 
Ground ■ 

atthewortd-sp«n.ierteSS! 

ment. . “ 

at 

. HI 1980 with a meraor- 

; able- fivc-set owr Merican 

' star Raul Ramirez, he berame the 

■ first Jsr«H wr-to wm'a singles 

man* there. But. after that suctSs 
I he had the unhappy exp^ence of 
• losing four tones on the trot in the 

first round. 

Former triple Wimbledon singles 

champion Fred Peny said on » 

BBC yesterday That Lendl Was »a bit a 
hicky to still be in the tournament '' ' 
after his edgy five-set win against 
American Mike Leach in Sattutiav’s 
second round. 

Day of rest 
at Wimbledon 

LONDON. - Yesterday was a 
rest day at Wimbledon, and tennis 
fens had a chance to assess thee\’ents 
of tbe first six days. 

Occasional outbreaks of dry 
weather, the first defeat of Mats a 
W ilander. a white body suit - those ^ 
were the major talking points. 

As the tournament enters its 
second week today, an air of unrealr 
Ity bangs over the ivy-co\’ered walls 
of tbe All-England Lawn Tennis and 
Ooquet Qub. because, although all 
the guests are here, the party is not 
yet in fell swing. 

Tbe depressing weather has cer- 
tainly been a factor and the phrase 
“play is su^nded'' has been heard 
more often than “game, set and 
match". 

t*Iayeis and spectators alike have 
found the constant interruptions 
frustrating and tbe overcast skies 
have been reflected on conn. 

Wilander, reigning champion of 
France and Australia, was tto most 
frustrated of all -he lost Sim. ou the 
centre court on Wednesday after- 
noon. But he took it like the gentie- . 
man aadsportsn^n he is, wall^goff 
aim in arm' with the man who ruined 
his dreams, Slobodan Zivojinovic. 

Chalk it up to experience or 
maturity, John McEnroe, teimis's 
Mfiuit terrible, has changed, has mel- 
lowed. When he won the title, he ! 
stormed out of the interview room 
..'prben: he was questioned about his 
:relationsbip with Stacey Margolin. 

T\vo years ago. he fumed when tbe 
media seemed mose interested in Itis 
personal life and model Stella Hah 
than with his winning his second 
Wimbledon title. On several occa- 
sions be berated the British tabloid 
newspapers for their front-page 
coverage of his off-court activities. 

Last year, tbe New York left- 
hander got back, in a way. authoriz- 
ing one of tbe tabloids to cany daily 
stories under his byline. 

“If something was written, I 
wanted it to be accurate." be said, 
explaining why tbe uneasy truce was 
made. 

This year. McEnroe, 26, has 
fended off questioners with almost 
as much panache and skill as he uses 
to dispatch foes on tbe court. 

‘There is no truth in the report 
that I am going to retire.*' be said. | 

The hint of humour disappeared, 
however, when he answered the next 
question, which concerned his rela- 
tionship with actress Tafem O'Neal. 

“I didn't say to anyone that I am 
going to win Wimbledon, dedicate 
tile titie to Tatum and then gel 
married afterwards." he said, an 
edge in his voice. 'Tatum isn’t over 
here and 1 don't believe sh' will be 
coming.” ( AP, Reuter) 

Women’s hock^ 

By JACK LEON 

TEL AVIV. - Israel will be compet- 
ing with Argentina, AusQ^, Bel- 
gium and Holland in this mouth's 
32th Maccabiah women’s field hock- ^ 
ey touinaoiem at tbe Wingate Insti- 
tute marking the introduction of the 
^rart to the quadrennial “Jewish 
Olympics.’' Men’s hockey was play- 
ed at the first thr^ games, then 
revived at the last Maccabiah after a 
lapse of 30 years!. It is flgwn in the 
programme of the coming meet, 
whi^ starts on July 15. 

The 16-strong Israeli women’s 
team has been in regular training 
' since April, under national coach 
Elyse Hakimi. Maccabiah hockey 
committee chairman Sandra Behr 
reported yesterday. They will com- 
plete their preparations for. the 
tournament with a four-day dosed 
camp at Wingate. Hakimi is coach of / 
the American International School's ^ 
girls' team, which has woo the 
national hockey league title for the 
past two seasons. 

Team taptain is Sandi Shril, a 
founder of the Israel Hockey Asso- 
ciation in- 1978. The side indudes a 
sabra, 20-year-old soldier Orna 
Menachem, while the remaining 
players were bom in Bel^um. Bri- 
tain, Ireland, ^uth Africa and Zim- ■ 
babwe. But most of the women took 
op hockey here. Behr said. 

The toumament-beingpUyedoff 
onruTOund-Fobin basis - wiH be the 
first full intero^onal compedtioo in 
women’s hockey, to be held in biael 
to date. 
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Reagan’s Struggle to Avoid Becoming a Hostage 


By BERNARD WEINRAUB 


Washington 

H owever it ends, the Beirut hostage drama has 
been the most frustrating ^iso^ of Ronald 
Reagan's Presidency. This weekend was 
marked by hopeful expectation followed by un> 
certainty over the fate of the 39 Americans in the hands of 
Lebanese Shiites. 

The Administration was expecting the hostages to be 
freed early yesterday in a move from Beirut to Damas- 
cus and then to Frankfurt, West Germany. But a deal 
was being held up by last-minute Shiite demands for 
guarantees against retaliatory action by the United 
Stales. Beyond this, there were also questims about the 
seven Americans kidnapped in Beirut earlier, whose re- 
lease Washington has been demanding. 

The growing nervousness in the White House fol- 
lowed a we^ in which Mr. Reagan struggled to carry on 
his normal schedule and avoid- the siege mentality that 
gripped Jinuny Carter's Vi^te House during the Teheran 
hostage crisis. Nonetheless Mr. Reagan found himself 
preoccupied with the Beirut hostages. 

• -A lecenf v1sitc|rs^thenP'Te^d^t'<^itf^f^^ 
'Situation ‘'aiidari^ ctoatf 'hangir^ 
day." An aidesaid. *'BSi*^'grlni''^lx^!t. rn^h‘(de- 
pressed or angry or in a funk.But giim: He*d love to idek 
somebody in the rear end but he’s omstrained." 

Consequently, last week’s actiem consisted mainly of 
quiet diplomacy accompanied by vague waniings of eco- 
nomic and military reprisals if the bodges, seized in the 
hijacking of a T.W Jk. plane on June 14. were not freed in 
the "next few days." Much of the diplomacy was aimed 
at Syria, which was judged to have the most leverage 
over the Lebanese Shiites holding the Americans. To- 
ward. the end of the week, the diplomacy reached such a 
delicate — and ht^)^ — irtiase that the Administration 
imposed a Uackout <m news of what it was doing and how 
well it was doixig iL - 

Thursday, Nabih Berri, the Shiite leader who is 
mediating on behalf of the more radical Shiites who car- 
ried out the hijacking, talked of resolving the crisis ' ‘in 72 
hours," offering to move the hostages to the safekeeping 
of France, Switzerland or Syria. But the optimism he 
created quickly subsided when the French and the Swiss 


refused to become "substitute jailers.” 

Mr. Berri himself emerged as a central, if shadovy, 
Rgure in the drama, with questions persisting in the Ad- 
. ministration about how much control he actually had 
over the Shiites. In principal, at least, Mr. Beni’s k^ de- 
mand seemed to have b^ resolved: that Israel start 
freeing 735 Palestinians and Lebanese in its Custody. 

Mr. Reagan publicly refused to ask Israel to free 
• prisoners as the price of the hostages’ release. He re- 
ferred to the hijackers as "thugs and murderers and bar- 
baraians.” At the same time, the United States raised the 
- ante, demanding the release not only of those on the hi- 
jack^ plane but the seven other Americans who were 
kidnapped by Moslem groups over the past year and had 
been all but forgotten in the current crisis. ' 

By yesteiday, indications were that these seven were 
. not part of a de^. Beyond this, divisions in the Shiite 
movement seemed to be blocking, at least for the mo- 
ment, the transfer of the airline hostages. Some of the 
Shiites ai^>eared to fear an effort to strike back, for the 
brutal murder of Robert Dean Stethem, a Navy passen- 
ger on the T.W.A. jetliner. 

Mr. Reagan’s caution In Beirut, which has angered 
some some conservative supporters and even Adminis-. 

onpjQf the most striking (hctSLabcMt 
talk about terrorists, 
"•.! ijor^'fbr.thatrinatt^r, about ^the Soviet Union;Coba-and 
Tlicaiagua. Mr.< Reagan has cceinstehtly moved with re- 
staint. Except for the inva.sion of Grenada in October 
1983. he has refrained from military intervention, with its 
pxHential loss of American lives. 

Comparisons That Hurt 

Comparisons to Jimmy Carter and the Iran hostage 
crisis have stung the White House, especially bemuse 
Mr. Reagan came into office vowing “swift and effective 
retribution” against acts of inlernaticmal terrorism. He 
has described Mr. Caiter'.s handling of the Iranian hos- 
tage crisis. as “a humiliation and a disgrace.” 

White House officials, all of whom a.sked not to be 
identified, say the comparisons are unfair, but they con- 
cede that Mr. Reagan is facing, as Mr. Carter did, a 
growing perception of the nation as a helpless victim, un- 
able to protect its citi^ns abroad. Officials said that the 
lesson learned from the Iran crisis has been to keep the 
Beirut affoir from engulfing and obsessing Mr. Reagan, 


as Iran seemed to do to Mr. Carter. 

"There was considerable talk about Carter and Iran 
in only <me sense,” .said an aide. "In hindsight, one of the 
things everyone learned from that experience was that 
ty becoming so engrossed in Iran, Carter just unwit- 
tingly fed into the terrorists. They did more and asked 
more. Here was a little country tweaking the U.S. nose.” 

"Now, the President’s time and ener^ and activi- 
ties are not solely involved in the Beirut situation,” the 
official continued. "Reagan’s carrying on, he’s doing 
other things. A conscious decision was made. We don't 
abdicate. We run the Government." 

Accordingly, Mr. Reagan attended a fund-raising 
event with the Kennedy family last week for the John F. 
Kennedy Library in Boston, met Congressional leaders 
on the budget and his tax overiiaul proposals and trav- 
eled to Chicago on Friday to speak on the tax plan. 

The hostage crisis nevertheless dogged Mr. Reagan. 
His meeting with hostage families in Chicago and his 
comments on terrorism dominated his visit there. And 
instead of flying on to his mouniaintop ranch in Santa 
Barbara fora nine-day vacation, as originally scheduled, 
Mr. Reagan returned to the White House to spend the 
weekend absorbed In the situatiwi In Beirut. 

The official said that unlike Mr. Carter, who dealt 
personally^Cb'VirijiaJly all the'detailsaf.ihe Iran lios- 
tage -negotiations, Mr. Reagan has ranking aides moni- 
toring the Beirut situation, notably Swreiary of State 
George P. Shultz and the White House national security 
adviser, Robert C. McFarlane. 

The resolution of the hostage crisis remained the 
President’s Brst priority. But some Administration offi- 
cials believed the crisis would test' the Reagan Presi- 
dency even after it was resolved. 

"The question is does he or does he not use military 
force after the hostages are out,” said an Administration 
official. “Hie issue is do people pay a price for this kind 
of action against Americans." This seemed to be the 
questitxi the hijackers were also asking, and demanding 
an answer to as their price for a final agreement. 

"My sense is the mood is changing in the Adminis- 
tration and in C^gress. Congress is more pugnacious,” 
the official said. "Talking to people on the Hill, there’s a 
consensus that the hostages’ lives are first,” he said. 
“But I suspect that there’s, also a consensus for doing 
something afterwards.” 


A week of mixed signals 

Sunday, June 23 

United States bars force to free 40 hostages in 
Beirut, the last of the 153 passengers and cr e w 
members seized on T.W JL Plight 847 by 
Lebanese Shiites June 14. 

Monday 

Israel frees 31 Lebanese Shihes and 
Palestinians out of a total of 766 prisoners. The 
hijackers demand the release of 

Tuesday 

United States considers a blockade of Lebanon 
and warns of economic and military reprisals if 
the hostages are not freed “in the next few 
days.” 

Wednesday 

The Shiites free a host^e, James DeBPahner. 
Nabih Bern, the Shihie leader, proposes 
turning the others over to a Western embassy, 
wIiKh would free them whenfaradfreedJkDits 
piisoneriL UfuledStotesenfiBto.Syna'wiHi." 
diplomatic efforts. 

Thursday 

Nabih Bern sees an end to the crisis in 72 
hours, but Prance and Switzerland refuse to 
shelter the hostages in their embassnes if it 
means holding them as prisoners. 

Friday 

United States demands that seven Americans 
kidnapped in Beirut 1^ Moslem terrorist 
groups over the past year also be freed. 

Saturday 

Hopes that the hostages would be taken to 
Damascus, then flown to Freedom, are dashed 
when their ShHte captors demand guarantees 
the United States will not retaliate afterward. 


■ Analyses Point to Higher Deficits and Burden for Two-Income Families 


Doubts About ‘Neutrality’ 
Threaten the Tax Plan 


By DAVID E- ROSENBAUM 


Washington 

A month after President Reagan disclose his plan 
i to overhaul the Federal income tax system, he 
V and his advisers continue to express confidence 
ftabout its prospects. The view in Congress is 
mewhat more cautious. 

"it's within reach,” Mr. Reagan told a group of state 
yd local officeholders last week. M. B. Oglesl^. a White 
ouse lobbyist with a fine ear for vibrations on Capitol 
ill. maintained that "pet^le in Congress are still very 
istive about tax refMm.” He ccMiccried therHiad been 
I natural lull in the momentum in tenns of problems 
’isingi" but insisted thait "those are the normal kinds of ■ 
ings that come up and can be corrected by minor a<jU 

stments." , ^ . 

As I^islators began a week’s recess for the Fourth 
July, few were ready to write off the tax plan as a lost 
tuse, but many said it might be in trodbie. 



What experts 
think about 
anti-i 
efforts 
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"I’m beginning to* think this 
whole thing may be too big for us to 
' contend with,” said Representative 
. Robert T. Matsui of California, a 
Democratic member of the Ways and 
Means Committee who supports most 
of the President’s tax package. 

Some of the problems were be- 
yond the Administration’s control. 

The hostage situatitm in Lebanon 
pushed the tax issue out of the fore- 
front of the news at a critical time. 

The President’s strategists had 
hoped his stump, speeches this month 
on behalf of his proposals would 
arouse public supp^ to counteract 
the legions of lobbyists testifying at 
Congressional sessions and button- 
holing legislators in private. 

But members of Congress report 
they are hearing almost nothing from 
.their constituents about taxes,- while 
being bombarded on the issue by lob- 
byists. 

Perhaps more important to the 
tax plan’s eventual prospects, however, was the increas- ' 
ing emeem over two issues oi which It^bying is no fac- 
tor and the Administration had anticipated no trouble. 

The flist was the mounting evidence that the tax pro- 
posals would worsen the budget deficit. The second was 
the fear that the revisions’ might harm middle-income 
families, whose votes are Che lifeblood of politicians. 

F^rs Fueled . 

For wedcs, legislators had worried that the changes 
proposed by the President ini^t cost the Government 
revalue. Mr. Reagan and Treasury Secretary James A. 
Baker 3d r^>eatedly insisted that their plan was "reve- 
nue neut^,’’ generating neither more nor less money 
Uian the current tax system. 

' But the estimates the Administration submitted to 
Congress projected, revenues only for five years. Con- 
grnsiqnal siaff.speciaiists were baffled by a sentence in 
-the official explanation of the Admini^ ration’s plan slat- 


Couples in the middle 

Two-wage-earner familes as a percentage of all 



ing that when “fully effective.” years down the road, the 
prt^osals would raise corporate taxes by 9 percent and 
reduce taxes paid by individuals by 7 percent. 

One expert, noting that taxes paid by individuals 
raise more than five times as much revenue as corporate 
taxes, said there were three possibilities: the 9 percent 
figure was too low, the 7 percent figure was too high or 
' the overall plan would lose a substantial amount of 
money. So far, the Administration has refused to explain 
how it arrived at its figures. 

Then, last week, the Congressional Budget Office 
fueled the legislators’ worst fears. The Budget Office 
made revenue estimates for 15 years and found that after 
1990 there would be a .significant reduction in corporate 
tax receipts. 

Administration spokesmen discounted the Budget 
Office study, and Mr. Reagan repeated that the plan wa.s 
"revenue neutral.” 

Bui influential members of Congress look the report' 


seriously. Dan Rostenkowski of Illinois, the Democratic 
chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee and 
the Administration’s most important Ccxigressional ally 
on the tax issue, said he would await a more comprehen- 
sive evaluation before he reached a conclusion. But he 
said the Budget Office figures “cast doubt on the balance 
,of the President’s plan." 

Skepticism Remains 

On the question of how the plan would affect middle- 
income taxpayers, many legislators are skeptical about 
Mr. Reagan’s contention that taxpayers at every income 
level would benent from the revisions. 

Two weeks ago, presumably hoping to calm Congres- 
sional anxieties. Mr. Baker submitted tables showing 
that in every state a couple with two children, typical de- 
ductions and the median family income would pay less in 
taxes under the Administration’s plan than they would 
under current law. 

The tables were based on the supposition that the 
family had only one wag^mer. Government statistics 
show that while a minority of families at the lower and 
upper ends of the income scale have two wage«arners, 
both spouses work in two-thirds of the families filing joint 
returns with incomes between $30,000 and $75,000 a year. 

Those families are the beneficiaries of two provi- 
sitxis in the current tax code that the Administration 
wants to change: the two-earner deduction, which the 
Reagan plan w^d abolish, and the credit for child-care 
expenses, which the plan would convert into a deduction. 
When those changes are counted, analyses indicate, mid- 
dle-income families would fare less well under Uk Ad- 
ministration’s plan than Mr. Baker's tables showed. 

Bob Packvrood of Oregon, the Republican chairman 
of (he Senate Finance Committee, expressed the view of 
many of his colleagues. "We in Congress must concen- 
trate on getting more and signifreant relief to our broad 
middle class,” he said. "Without them, we won’t have 
tax reform." Mr. Packwood had been among the first Re- 
publicans in the Senate to question the tax plan’s effect 
on the middle class. He has expressed concern over a uni- 
versity study projecting that residents of his state would 
fare less well than the White House contends. 

Ronald A. Pearlman, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury for Tax Policy, said the two provisions were 
being re-examined. Lany Speakes, the White House 
spokesman, promised a "technical solution” that would 
make the overall plan more favorable to two-income 
families with children. 

But tinkering with the President’s proposals may not 
be enough. Without exception, membera of Congress are 
insisting thai any plan they vote for neither increase the 
budget deficit nor worsen (he situation of their middle-in- 
come constituents. 
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Space Weapons 
Under Attack 
In the House 


President Reagan’s plans for de- 
fensive weapons in space came 
under new attack last week. The 
House of Representatives voted to 
impose a moratorium m Uie testing 
of antisateilite weapons, if the Soviet 
Union refrains from similar testing. 
The House measure seems likely to 
be altered in a compromise with the 
Senate, which has approved contin- 
ued testing. But at the least, last 
week's debate gave critics a plat- 
form for their contention that, once 
perfected, these weapons would set 
back arms control and endanger the 
military satellites that both sides 
rely on for early warning of attack. 

The Air Force has b^un testii^ a 
system in which a hi^i-flying F-15 
fighter fires a rocket at a target in 
space. The Russians have tested 
rockets that can destroy satellites 
but some analysts say their system 
is unreliable. Opponents of the mora- 
torium said it might also inhibit re- 
search on the antimissile weapons In 
the Strategic Defense Initiative 
known as Star Wars. 

Such weapems are a prindpal 
source of disagreement at Geneva. 
Last week, Mikhail S. Gorbachev, 
the Soviet leader, threatened to 
"reassess” his country's participa- 
tion if Washington holds to its refi^ 
to place defensive weapons research 
on the bargaining table. Hie State 
Department said it was astonished 
by his "thinly veiled threat to sus- 
pend the talks.” But the White House 
said there was still an understanding 
with Moscow that a Gorbachev-Rea- 
gan summit meeting this year would 
be "desirable.” 

Eadi side, meanwhile, accused 
the other of speeding up military 
spmding. The C.I.A., reporting to 
Congress as it considered Adminis- 
tration military requests, said the 
Russians were switching to mobile 
missiles. American intelligence ana- 
lysts doubled their estimates of 
Soviet military spending plans. They 
added that the size of Russian war- 
head stockpiles could be doubled by 
the mid-19M's, if existing arms-coo- 
trol limits are eliminated. 


In Portugal? 


Portugal's first attempt at a demo- 
cratic republic began in 1910 and 
used up so many cabinets by the time 
It end^ in a coiqi 16 years later that 
ordinary Portuguese lost count. The 
Second Republic, born in the revolu- 
tion of 1974, seems to be trying to 
emulate the first. Last week, the tSth 
Government in 1 1 years resigned and 
President Antteiio Ramalho Eanes 
announced the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. New elections were thought 
likely in October. 


In both cases, economic problems 
beset all efforts at pdbtical stability 
in the poorest countiy in Western Eu- • 



KeyAone/Brim F. Alpm 

Mario Soares 


rope. The Socialist leader, Mario 
Soares, already twice Prime Minis- 
ter, led his party to a spectacular 
comeback in 1983, but with only 101 
seats in the 250-member Parliament, 
he was forced to form a coalition 
with the more conservative Social 
Democrats. Relations between the 
two parties became increasingly bit- 
ter as they willed with chronic 
financial and economic proUems. 
On June 4, eight days before Mr. 
Soares's biggest success, the signing 
of an agreement to admit Portugal to 
the Euitq)ean Economic Communi- 
ty, the Social Democrats announced 
th^ were pulling out. Mr. Soares 
and General Eanes sought to recon- 
struct a coalition but the other par- 
ties were unwilling to cooperate. 
Parliament will not be dissolved 
until it votes to ratify the Co mmunit y 
agreement in about two we^. Mr. 
Soares is expected to stay on until 
the elections. 


Presideiitlal elections are due in 
December but may be pushed back a 
month jf electims in October are 
confirmed. President Eanes, who 
has served two terms and cannot run 
again, had been reluctant to call a 
pariiaroentaTy election in the same 
year. Althou^ Mr. Soares’s pop^ 
larity has dropped as a result of his 
restrictions on Government spend- 
ing and other austerity measures, he 
is believed anxious to become the 
country’s first civilian president 
since the revolution. He may not get 
General Eanes’s blessing, however; 
the two men have long at odds. 

Limiting Reagan 
In Nicaragua? 

Democrats in the House of R^re- 
sehtatlves called last week for re- 
newed Congressional restraints on 
President Reagan’s authority to 
send combat forces to Central Amer- 
ica. But angered by the abuse of 
Americans in Beirut and the killing 
of four marines in El Salvador, the 
House approved a measure that crit- 
ics omteTided could have the oppo- 
site effect. Nicaragua's Interior 
Minister, Tofflds Borge, agreed. He 
said the House had made "an ex- 
tremely dangerous decision.” 

The House voted, 312 to 111, to cau- 
tion the Administration against 
sending combat troops to Nicaragua. 
But it added Republican-sponsored 
loopholes that would authorize Mr. 
Reagim to send troops if sc^istl- 
cated jet fighters or nuclear weapons 
show up in Nicaragua: if that coun- 
try becomes a sanctuary for hijack- 
ers or terrorists, or if the United 
Stattt, its allies or American citi- 
zens are endangered by "hostile ac- 
tion.” Some liberals, recalling the 
T<mkin Gulf resc^ution of 1964 that 
was invdeed to justify deep involve- 
ment in the Vietnam war. argued 
that the exceptions could give the 
President a rationale for sending 
troops into combat. But Mr. Rea- 
gan’s «ipporters complained that it 
placed unconstitutional limits on his 
powers as Commander in Chief. The 
Republican-crntrolled Senate re- 
cently rejected a similar proposal. 

A Senate-House conference com- 
mittee will try to resolve these and 
other differences in the military au- 
• -thori^tion biU. The Soiate has a|>- • 
proved $302 billion, a 3 percent in- 
crease in defense spoidlng, for the 
next fiscal year. The House wants to 
freeze defoise spoiding at approxi- 
mately preset levels. $292 billion. 

Alberta’s Premier 
Calls Ita Day 

The face of Canadian politics con- 
tinued to change last week as an- 
other prominent player bowed out. 
Premier Peter Lougheed of Alberta 
resigned after 20 years as leader of 
the western province’s Progressive 
Conservative Party, a move that will 
also lead to his replacement as pre- 
mier in the fall. 

As head of the province that pro- 
vides Canada with almost all its oil 
and gas, Mr. Lougheed was as jeal- 
ous of proviiicial rights as was Pre- 
mier Ren6 Levesque of Quebec, who 
announced his resignatioi the week 
before last. The 56-year-old Alber- 
tan, however, never backed a move 
to independence as Mr. Levesque 
•did. But both came in constant con- 
flict with Pierre Elliott Trudeau, 
who devoted much of his efforts in 
his final years as Prime Minister to 
n^t^ for the national interest over 
provincial rights. 

Western alienathm from Mr. Tru- 
deau and his Liberal Party helped to 
unsttt the Liberals In national elec- 
tkms last year and bring the Pro- 
gressive Conservatives under Brian 
Mulroney to power. Shortly after- 
ward, a new agreement on energy 
pricing and controls was woriced out 
to Alberta’s satisfaction. 

The Conservatives who ruled On- 
tario, Canada’s most populous prov- 
ince, for 42 years have not been so 
lucky. Last week, a minority Liberal 
government headed tqr David Peter- 
son was sworn in. The change oc- 
curred afteraConservative minority 
^)vernment was defeated on a confi- 
dence motion by an alliance of Lib- 
erals and leftist New Democrats. 
The New Democrats have promised 
support for the new cabinet for two 
years in exchange for a legislative 
program .of social reform. 


Heavy GlB^er* 
Richard Levine, 
and Mift Freudenhelm 


Verbatim; Improving the U.N. 


*Our job is not to despair or take refuge in cynicism, but to 
labor constructively to make the U.N. better serve its 
origined goals. In a world of sovereign nations, competing 
interests and clashing philosophies, those mechanisms of 
international cooperation that exist are inevitably 
imperfttt, but all the more necessary.' 

Secretaiy of State George P. Shultz, 

it ceremmies in San Frandsco marking the 40th anni versary of the 
siting of the United Nations Charter. 


The Guerrilla War in Mozambique Is Wider Than Ever 



And Carries a Big Stick 


By ALAN COWELL 



MAPUTO, Mozambique — At the Polona 
Hotel. Maputo’s best, the cola cans bear an im- 
print that betrays their origin: "Keep South Af- 
rica tidy.” And in the two duty-free stores in town 
where the diplomats, foreigners and Mozambi- 
quans with hard currency go to shop, the South 
African rand is as acceptable as tte American 
dollar, while Mozambiquan money, the meticais, 
is rejected out of hand. 

The South African connection, repudiated by 
some black-ruled African nations but dictated 
here by history and geography, is an indicatiwi of 
South Africa's economic hegemmy in a region 
spreading from the palms and poverty of this In- 
dian Ocean capital across the omtinenc to the At- 
lantic shore of South-West Africa. In recent 
months, however. South Africa’s efforts to talk 
its nei^bors into accepting a wider regional 
dominance, involving political and security 
agreements, have seemed to falter. And the hand 
of friendship, extended last year to black-ruled 
neighbors, has increasingly been replaced by a 
more familiar image — the iron fist. 

Beginning last month. South African comman- 
dos launched forays, first into Angtda's northern 
enclave of Cabinda, then into Gaberone, capital 
of Botswana. On both occasions South Africa said 
the targets were insurgents hostile to vrtiite domi- 
nance. This was disputed by Angola, which said 
the South Africans had sought to sabotage Amer- 
ican-nin oil installations. 

Then, South Africa’s President, P. W. Botha, 
inaugurated a new "conditional” government in 
South-West Africa, widely known as Namibia. 
The action seemed to flout United States ambi- 
tions for the independence of the former German 
colony, which South Africa controls in defiance of 
United Nations resolutions. And the week before 
last, at the close of the first session of bis racially 
segregated three-chamber Parliament, Mr. 
Botha made clear that South Africa would not 
shy from further sorties against its neighbors. 

Moreover, he delivered a blunt message to 
WashingUxi — that neither the Reagan Adminis-' 
tration’s discreet coaxing, which it calls "con- 
structive ei^gement.” nor threats from Con- 
gress to limit American economic involvement in 
South Africa would deflect Mr. Botha from pur- 
suing what he sees as principal lutcional inter- 
ests. Those interests, to judge from his public 


statements, seem simple to define. South Africa 
must be acknowledged as a regional power by ita 
black-ruled neighbors; foreign forces (meaning 
the Cubans in Ai^la) roust be withdrawn from 
the region, and as the price of South Africa’s 
benevolence, its black-ruled nei^bors must 
withdraw all support for the outlawed African 
Natitmal Congress. 

The bellicose tone of Mr. Botha's prmounce- 
ments was attributed in large part to a need to 
appear strong in the eyes of a white electorate 
troubled his n^ifications of traditional 
apartheid, and bewildered by South Africa’s 
growing isolatitm so roon after the coziness it 
seemed to enjoy last year, when Mr. Botha 
toured West European ca^tals. His theme, 
moreover, seemed to reflect the longstanding 
South African assertion that the friendship of the 


United States comes second to atet . 
is seen as imperative: the idestnic- 
tion of the forces of the hmagBA Af. ■ ■ 
rican National Congresu, . laAddi 
called last week for fuU-scide ■ 
ing against white rule, and of the 
Sewth-West Africa Peoples 
tion. South Africa’s other priority is ' . 
the continuatimi of its contnd of the 
pace and definition of change within 
and bqytmd its bordeiSi South Africa; - 
an official said recently, will do iu uu • 
most to prevent developments in the 
region that might seem to vindicate^ 
ioe its own black majority, idea : 
that black revolutioi is inevitable. 

Yet, for all the tough talking,' Mr. 
Botha’s words did not cloak the per- 
ception that something has slipped 
badly, that Pretoria’s regio nal dip lO: 
macy. notably in Angela, Botswana 

. and Mozambique, has failed ai^ mili- 
tary actions are all that remain. No- 
where is the failure more an)arent 
thaw in Mozambique, whi(^ cele- 
brated the 10th anniversary of its in- 
dependence from Portugal in sad and 
muted tones last week. 

A yea r ago Che People’s Re public of 
Mozambique signed a oonaggression 
pact with South Africa pledging the 
unequally matched idmlogjca! ad- 
versaries to withdraw support from 
■ each other’s foes. For South Africa, - 
the accord was a big breakthrough, a - 
signal of acceptance of its ambitions, 
a herald of peace on Pretoria's own 
terms. Mozambique stuck to the bar- 
gain and closed off what had become 
the African National Congrss’s prin- 
cipal infiltration route into South Af- 
rica. In return, . President Samora 
Machel expected South Africa to rein 
in the insurgent Mozambique Na- 
tional Resistance, whose guerrillas 
have, been contesting his rule for ei^t years. 

Since the accord was signed, however, the war 
has widened and the insurgency has spread. 
Rarely a day goes by without reports of a guer- 
rilla attack on a truck or bus just a few miles out- 
side Maputo: Many highways are' unsafe. Some 
rail routes have closed for months. 

Mr. Botha insists that South Africa, once the 
principal supporter of the insurgents, has cut 
them off from. supplies and training. Some for- 
eign diplomats here take him at his word and say 
that, in the Mozambiquan view, official South Af- 
rican support has ceased. But the impression, a 
diplomat said, lingers that South Africa’s cr^ 
ibility as a molderof events and peacemaker has 
been severely eroded, despite its avowed effort to 
salvage an accord once viewed as the corner- 
stone of its regional diplomatic ambitions. 


The Ruling Party Is Heavily Favored in Next Sunday’s Elections 


Mexico’s Pensetwal PoEtioi^l, 


iV», •'•O j!. I' ' . ’■! 
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SypnB/RaMiy G. Taytor (Rosaa LBpei): Denk DeBono 


By RICHARD J.MEISUN 


MEXICO CITY ~ The opposition is calling 
next Sunday’s elections a critical test for the fu- 
ture of democracy in Mexico. While that may be 
overstating the case, the vote is likely at least to 
gauge the reaction to President Miguel de la Ma- 
drid’s administratitm halfway through its six- 
year term. It should also give some sign of 
wiwther the "moral renovation” Mr. de ia Ma- 
drid has promoted extends beyond the bureau- 
cracy into the traditionally shady world of Mexi- 
co’s electoral politics. 

. Seven of 31 state governorships, all 300 elective 
seats in Congress and hundreds of state legisla- 
tive and municipal offices will be decided in the 
first nationwide eieaions since Mr. de la Madrid 
took office in 1982. Even the opposition concedes 
that the long-ruling Institutional Revolutionary 


Party, known as the P.R.I., will retain control of 
the vast majority of the posts, just as it has in 
every election since its founding 56 years ago. 
The question' is whether the opposition will be al- 
lowed to nibble at P.R.l.'s near monopoly of 
political power. 

At the moment, the party controls every gaver- 
Dor’s office in the country. It also holds 299 of the 
300 elective seats in Congress (another lOo are 
divided among the opposition pities after the 
elections to ke^ them from disappearing) and 
all but a handful of the 2,377 mayoral posts. 

Such is the power of an incumbent party de- 
signed CO perpetuate itself. The country’s major 
labor organizatiem and peasant association are 
both formal affiliates of the ruling party, and the 
mutual benefits of those links are .continually 
reinforced. In addition, the party has developed 
systems of patronage and favors — not to men- 
tion vote-counting in a pinch — that could give 


lessons to any American poiftloil madune. 

"Nearly everyone has been o>-opted by the 
P.R.I. in one way or another, admittedly not al- 
ways by legitimate means,” said a Government 
official. "If you arrange to get tan plates for 
someone, no matter how, that man will vote for 
you for life, because you've given ham his way o! 
making a living.” 

These are things that the opposition cannot of- 
fer. What It is trying to offer instead is.cbange, 
which may be an attracUve prospect to 
who have been pummeled by inflation, ecootinic 
austerity and a sharp drop in the standard of liv- 
ing in the put three years. Most successful in 
promoting this idea has been the Natiraal .Action 
Party, a conservative group that has already 
made some gains in the north. 

With the P.R.l.’s winning history, it has been 
hard for the opposition to persuade people that a 
vote against the ruling pariy will not be wasted. 
Fernmido Canales Clariond, Natimal Action’s 
candidate for governor in the northern state of 
Nuevo Leon, has made his c ampaign slogan, 
"Yes, it is possible,” as a pre-emfXive answer to 
the most-asked question in the state. 

Officials of the National Action Party Insist 
th^ have a chance to pick up two of the seven 
governorships at stake in Nuevo Leon and 
Sonora, also in the north, where dissatisfaction 
^th the ruling party has been growing. "In the 
ballot bojtes I don't have the least doubt,” Mr. 
Canales Clariond said. “It’s the official reo^ni- 
tlon of victory that I worry about.” Other opposi- 
tion party officials have warned of possible vio- 
lence if their candidates are deprived of their 
rightful victories. 

Legitimate Victories 

Officials of the ruling party say they will win 
all seven governorships, although they acknowl- 
edge that they may lose some Coi^tessional 
seats. Those closest to Mr. de la Madrid also in- 
sist the P. R,I, will win without having to resort to 
fraud, and that they are prepared to give up any 
office that they legitimately lose. 

"1 think it is l^thy to the oppositicn to adn 
what they win,” said a Government official. 
"What is not healthy is that they win what they 
don’t win.” Unhealthier still, he said, would be 

for the opposition to use its loses as an excuse to 

•a new rou^ of demonstrations such as those 
foDowed local elections In the north last year. 

Balancing a desire for change is the fear that 
by electing an (^^XRxtion Governor, a state could 
lose the ear of the Federal Governmoit, and the 
rom^ and favors that flow from Mexico City. 
The President recently visited Nuevo and 
while making- no particular pitch for Jorge 
Trevino, the P.R.I. candidate to governor there 
he spent the day dedicating a new airport and 18 
oth^ public works in a not-so-subtle reminder of 
the benefits of having friends in high places. 

The Federal Government has also announced 
in recent days the construction of a major dam to 
provide sorely needed water to Sonora, where the 
ruling party candidate, Rodolfo P^lix Vdides, a 
dull but efficient public servant, is in a 
against Adalberto Rosas Ldpez, an agricultural 
engineer with a charismatic political style. 

Mr. Rosas is a popular man in Sonora, a 
top official conceded, and Mr. F6lix vaides has 
spent most of his life outside the state, but has 
many frioids in the Federal Government. On the 
strete of the state’s major cities, the official ac- 
knowledged. people call out to Mr. Rosas and 
wteb him luck; he shakes their hands, and joins 
in thbir'buketball games. "And that is wfaal the 
people of Sonora must decide,” the official con- 
tinued. "Whether they want to spend the next six 
years mimng ahead, or whether they want to 
spend it playing basketball.” 
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.Views on Airline Security. 


Tougher Measures Are Ahead, Aloft and Below 


_ IE 'a^nda for last week*s meeting of the 
.ntemational Civil Aviation Organization in 
^Montreai u>as crowded and ghm. This month 
... . oione, a Trans World Airlines jetliner was 
mfocked, one of its passengers murdered and others 
new hostage in Beirut; a Jofxhmian jetliner was 
mjacfced and blown up in Beind; a bomb killed three 
people and damaged the terminal at Franfefurt Airport ■ 
an explosion hilled tw baggage handlers removing ’ 
luggage from aCP Air fUglUinTokyo, and329peo^e 
were killed when an Air-India jumbo jet crashed about 

l^mitesoffthecoastoflrelandLpossiblyaflerabomb 

went off. (In officials speculated that the 
suitcase containing the explosive on the CP Air flight 
WM intended to be checked onto an Air-India fli^ from 
Tokyo to Bombay, linking the last two incidents; 
suspicion centered on Sikhs, possibly inciiidfng 
Ammand Singh and Lai Singh, two mititonts being 
sought byAmeri^oi authorities forapurporledplot to 
assassinate Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi of India.) 

Speaking for the Reagon Administration, the 
Secretary of Transportation, EUsabethH.Dtae.toldthe 
delegates in Montreal about a program to make 
American carriers less vulnerable. She also ccdled on 
the fntematior^ aviation agency, part of the United' 
Nations, to review existing standards and recommend 
and monitor impnviements at airports around the 
worid, a motion seconded by Canada's Transport 
Minister, Donald Maamkows^, and the British 
Minister of Aviation, Michael Spicer. The nextdcQf,tda 
meeting of the Security Advisory Committee of the 
International Air Transport Association, speciaiists 
from 18 airtines compart notes behind closed doom. 
The association also announced that Greece hod raised 
the standards at the Athens airport, from which the ' 
hijacked TWA flight originated, and the Government 
agreed to take further steps. 

How effective wilt new security measures be, 
assunUng any diplomatic obstacles to their worldwide ' , 
adoption can be overcome, and-how much 
inconveniencewill they cause for passengers? Richard 
Levine, an editoro/The Weefe in Review, asked aviation 
experts for their opinions. Becerpts fMow. 


Trying to Please 
The Passengers 

Hiis win ^ve you an idea of wbat our membersbip 
— essentially frequent travelers — named as the import 
tant factoie in airport evaluatton. Number one, with 
57.4 percent, was baggage daim. Number two was 

ease of changing planes, 52.7 pmcent. Number three, 
quick and easy check-in, 40 p er ce n t. Then came.diort 
walking distances, 36.0; jetways or loading bridges, 
18.5; rapid customs clearance, 15.3; moving walkways, 
14.3; comfortable waiting loun^. 12.5; dose-in park- 
ing 12.1; cleanliness, U.0; availabUity of ground trans- 
portation, 9.3, and gc^ security, 9. 

Rave the airlines over-responded? 1 cannot criti- 
cize the carriezs fbr attempting to' meet marktt de- 
mand or CO provide that whidi the tiaveling public is 
asking for. and I don’t think they’re to blame for these 
particular incidents, obviously. But th^rVe set up an 
environmoit wtdch essentially invites trouble. The 
measures that the Department of Transportation is 


International MJackings 


80 


Attempted 
Carried out 


•TO '72 ’74 '76 '78 *80 '82 '84 

^urce: Federal Aviation Administration 



Pa s sengers will no longer check 
luggage at (W»de for international 
flights. Their b^s, vdiich go through 
an X-ray maclune before bang loaded 
on the plane, now will be also be 
landoE^ iiispected by hand. Airimes 
in the United States win also be 
required to match passengers with 
tfaeir baggage before boarding. Att 
freig^ and mafl wfll dAer be X^ayed 
or inspected by band or will be' held for 
24 bouts before beii^ loaded. The 
only exception: perishable hems from 
known shippers. 


Carry-on bags, in addition to being 
X-rayed, may also be-inspected by 
hand. Current regulations requiring 
passengers to pass through electronic 
monitors before en t eri ng the boarding 
gate area will be tightly enforced. 

THEPLANE: 

FEght crews win receive additional 
security training, and one member will 
be designated as security coordinatDr 
for each flight. A strengthened 
Federal air marshal force trin be 
reqionsiUe for protecting aircraft in 
flightas weD as on the ground. 



Bob Ca(r 


recommending don’t appear to be terriUy costly, but in 
delays and inconvenience, I suspect that the whole pace 
of the whole aviation industry, in terms of moving pas- 
sengers, is probably going to slow down. The last indica- 
tion we have from Canada was that the delays were 
about three hours. Now I’m sure this isn’t going to con- 
tinue forever and that in the long term there’ll be a com- 

pr^ensive, organized, well-jcoordinated program that 
wUI be able to balance the need to move passengers 
willr the need to increase security. We’re urging our 
members to be tolerant of all these possible delays, and 
from wfaat we rec^ved over the pAione, they’re saying 
that they certainly <kmt mind the del^. 

DanMSmtth 

Man^v, consumer and industry aRairs U.SJL 
International Airiine Passengers Association 


Hiiackers Today 
And Yesterday 

In the 60*s and 70’s, most of the hijackings — or 
many of them, anyway <— were conducted tty i^vidu- 
als wanted for various reasons to get publicity for 

themselves or for some particular cause. Now we’re 
facing a rather different situatiorL We’re fridng highly 
oigaMzed, highly trained terrorist gangs. They have 


raised the level of activity from their side, and we have 
to respo^ from our side. We are very strongly of the 
(pinion that all states in the worid should agree to abide 
tty existing conventions on hijacking, so that there is no 
safe haven for a hijacker anywhere in the world; that 
all hijackers must be brought to justice. 

I think it quite likely that passengers may for some 
time e:q>ect to face longer and more stringent security 
screening. We are always working closely with high 
technology industries to improve ^uipment; ideally, of 
course, what we would like to see is equipment that’s to- 
tally efficient, but also minimizes passenger inconven- 
ience. We feel that the equipment in place at airports is 
adequate, but its value rests entirely with the skill and 
diligence of the operators. This was our major recom- 
mendation in Athois, that the staff responsible for pas- ' 
senger and baggage screening needed retraining and 
motivatingi That was accepted by the Greek Govern- 
ment, and we have provide them with the materials 
for a training course. You can have the best e^pment 
in the world, but it doesn’t matter if nobody is paying 
proper attention to what it’s showing you. 

We also feel, incidentally, that the place for the se- 
curity to be carried out is on the ground, at airports, 
rather than in airplanes. Our member airlines, gen- 
erally spiking, are not happy with the idea of pet^le m 
airplanes with guns, be they hijackers or sky marshals. 

TlpPyle 

BCans^er, external relations. International Air 
Trana po rt Association 


Congress Moves 
To Name Names 


My bill requires that the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion make a security assessment of all foreign airports 
that are served by American carriers or forrign carri- 
ers that serve the United States. Then the Secretary 
must contact the foreign authorities and inform them of 
the deficiencies. If they are not corrected after 120 days, 
the Secretary must thm publish in the Federal Roister 
^ names of those airports, plus post signs at all United 
States airports that these are security-defldent air- 
ports. The Secretary also can withhold, revoke or im- 
pose conditions on the International route certificates 
those U.S. or international carriers that serve the de& 
cient airports and Uitited States i^ts, after the Secre- 
tary has consulted with the foreign authority and has 
Che approval of the Secretary of State. 

What are the prospects? It’s already passed the 
House of Representatives, and I have testified on tte 
bill at the Senate Commerce Committee. There are ai w 
a number of other bills both in the House and Senate. 
Representative McIOnney of Connecticut (has pro- 
posed) that, if a U.S. aircraft is seized tty a persm who 
boarded it in a foreign nation, then the Oepartzi^t of 
Transportation shall suspend the rights of U.S. and for- 
eign carriers to provide service between the United 
States and that nation. There’s another UU (providing 
for) the mandatory use of sky marshals on foreign 
flints by U. S. carriers. Another permits the Depart- 
ment of Transportation to suspend operating rights 
after a foreign country has had 180 days to correct defi- 
ciencies. In the Senate, there is a bill introduced by 
Senators Mctynihan, D’ Amato and Lautenbezg that re- 
quires at least me unidentified armed U. S. marshal to 
be aboard flights that are departing from foreign air- 
ports deemed to be security deficient Ity the Federal 
Aviatim Administration. Another, which is tiie Admin- 
istration's bill, requires the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion and Secretary aS State to study whether an ex- 
panded air marshal {nogram is needed. The bills are 
relatively limited in scope in terms of what can be taie. 
But I think with the exception of a few provisions thty 
are pretty close. 

Representative Nonnan Y. Mbieta 

Democrat of California 


Worrying About 
Sky Marshals 

We are oi^xised to sky marshals, although we do ac- 
cept that in some cases there is a special ne^ for them. 
If you consider the kind of stresses that frilots are under 
In a hijacking— having to'switch to a diftereDt destina- 
tion, which they may not be familiar with ; possibly run- 
ning out of fuel and thm finding that the air traffic con- 
trollers will not ^ve them clearance to land or that the 
airport authorities have closed the runway — you can 
imagine the escalating tension. If you also had sly mar- 
shal on boardctunying weapms. It’s just goh^ to com- 
pound the problemsTor the pilot. And, of course, you’ve 
also got the aWlity of the hijacker to, for examp'le, poll 
the pin on a grenade and say. ‘Well go ahead shoot me if 
you dare.* So we think It’s not a profitable situation to 
have sky marshals — or armed guards, as we prefer to 
call them — on board. 

We would prefer to resolve the problem on the 
ground, before anyone gets on the airpfone. We put 
most of our hopes for resolving this problem of unlawful 
interference in a proper preventive security system. We 
want to prevent the hijacking from ever taking place. 1 
think there’s more to be dom in terms of ted^ogy, 
but tile’s a lot of good equipment available and the 
procedures are available. We feel in many ways it is the 
human factor. For example, as far as we know the 
equipment is available in Athens. It was a question of 
the training of persooDel» the motivatitm of them, kee^ 
ing them alert and aware. 

TeiryMicldiefon 

Head of the Secretariat, International Federation of 
Miiine Pilots Association 
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Determined to Test the Sandinistas’ Limits 


Just So Far in Nicaragua 


By STEPHEN KINZER 


MANAGUA. Nicaragua — Politicians and dipldmats 
e differ widely in their aityraisals of how mudi sup- 
t the Governmem has. The Sandinista Front won 63 
rwrt of the vote in last year’s electfon and can m(M- 
: thonsmds of people for deoionstrations. But opposi; 

I leaders say the dectkm was not a ftuT test and that 

Ity Niquaguans rqieat Sandinista slogans' only be- 
se the are in coiitrtri. The (jovennoept, 

its part, has made dear that while it continues to tol- 
te diggiint , there are limits. *T1iey want to make sure 
remembers who is in cbarge,” a Western . 
•c^tean diptoumt said last week. 

Tbe limits were tested triien ArchbislK^ Afiguel 
twiin y Bravo, who is a critic of the Governmeqt, re- 
wd from Rome, where he had bedi devated to canU- 

At a mass for Nicaraguan eaeUes during a stopcnwr in 

imi two weeks ago. he repeated bis call for 
mcfiiation." He had said last year that this shtmkl be 
ompHsfwri by negotiations with the insurgents: who 
fi^iting a guerrilla war against the (>ovenundtt, 
i Uniied Slates support. The Miami mass w^not 
rtly but two leading r^l comm anded 

jfo Calero Portocarrero and Eddh. Pasimra Gmez,‘ 
id promineotly near the altar. 

received a deckMy ^ 
le in Managua. The clandestine rebel rad^ statto 
le^l stttioiA in the capital urged ‘ 

liedrport. but in at least some neighborho^, 
^*Sts discouraged ^ 

ion was dosed the morning before his art^ and 
rch officials were warned that only 

S^TOiioltoelatersealedofftheadjc^^^ 

fbSItousaSds of people owded ag^ 

W«»l lined tte^r^_asthe_C^ 



SSring tbe Tish of air- 

e# used fire hoses on crowds aiy^hinfl we 

prompt : 



Crowds greeting BfigDe! Canfinal Obando y Bravo, standing at eenter of ear, as he returned to Managua earlier 



He 


LZimart gr Tomas Borge wiBT ..u/e 

^SSmeera had been toiured aid warned, we 


' are not going to allow this to happen again.” 

Some of the young demonstrators were thouglu to 
lave been associated with tiie Social Democratic Party, 
.wlddi boiyomtod last year’s Sections. Two young party 
leaders, Luis Manuel Mtora. and Mauricio Paul 

Membr^ Gaitdn, were arrested and are believed to be 
*,fo ddpete Prison in Managua, vdtere political offenders 
Human il^ts groups and journalists luive not 
.lifiaB L M ow e d visits. Former prls^rs say that at Chipote 
wme subjected to several days of highly repetitive 
^mtionin^ after wtUeh th^.speni time in dark under-' 
"r. • 


ground cells. Detentions, usually without charges. Iasi up 
to a few wedcs. Warnings are issued. “When they let me 
go, tl^ said they hop^ I had learned a lesson.” said 
Roger Guevara Mena, an attorney with opposition con- 
nections who was held for nine days this year. 

A diffinont sort of “lesson” was administered to En- 
rique BolaAos Geyer, a fierce critic of the Government, 
wte heads the prindpai business federation. Jaime 
Wheelpck, a Cabinet minister, established an “agrarian 
' reform zone” in part of Masaya Province and said that 
3,000 acres owned there Ity Mr. Bolanos were being ex- 


propriated. Land in Masaya is in 
great demand. The Government por- 
trayed the measure as nonpolitical 
but Mr. Wheelock, a memb» of tbe 
nine-man Sandinista National Direc- 
torate, was quoted in the Sandinista 
newspapOT, Barricada, as saying that 
Mr. Bolanos “has bera involved in 
acts of aggression against our coun- 
try." 

Mr. Bolanos was sdieduled to de- 
bate one of Mr. Wheeiock’s aides be- 
fore foreign journalists last week, but 
the official did not appear. “Th^ 
couldn’t take me anymore,” Mr. 
Bolanos said, pointing at the empty 
chair beside him. “Th^ had to pun- 
ish me somehow.” In an interview, 
Mr. Wheelock said the Sandinista 
leadership had weighed the “political 
repercussions” before expropriating 
Mr. Boianos's property. 

Mr. Wheelock was also asked if 
the Government was considering of- 
fering concessions, peitaps allowing 
expelled foreign priests to return, a 
ieadii^ church demand, or permit- 
ting the National Assembly to review 
the budget. “Nothing like that," Mr. 
Wheelock replied. “We have already 
taken all the backward steps we are 
going to take.” 

Central American countries have 
■— a loig tradition of authoritarian rule, 
and each regime finds its own bal- 
ance between tolerance and repression. Under the San- 
dinistas, Nicaragua has not reached the level of abuse at- 
tained a few years ago in Guatemala and El Salvador, 
when squads of security men in civilian clothes arrested, 
tortured or killed hundreds of dissidents. But with the 
Nicaraguan Govenunent under attack Ity armed insur- 
gents becked by the United States, the Sandinistas are 
keeping the opposition on a short rein. “There is a limit to 
all of our activity here,” said an antl-Sandinista. “When- 
ever we do something that could threaten their perma- 
nence in power, we have exceeded the limit.” 
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Saiators Orrla G. Hatch (left) and Strnn Thurmond, Judiciary Committee 
cbalmian, at coofirmatiott bearing of William Bradford Reynolds last week. 


Senate Panel 
Blocks Job 
For Reynolds 


Very rarely does a Senate commit- 
tee reject a Presidential nominee. 
But last week, in a dramatic conclu- 
sion to a frequently tense review of 
William Bradford Reynolds’s quali- 
fications to become Associate Attor- 
ney General (and of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s civil rights record), 
the Judiciary Committee turned 
thumbs down. The outcome was all 
the more striking because last 
month, befbre he was accused of 
making misstatements to the com- 
mittee, his cemfirmation by the Re- 
publican.C(mtrolled panel seemed a 
certainty. 

Last week, two Republicans, 
Charles. McC. Mathias Jr. of Mary- 
land and Arlen Specter of Pennsylva- 
nia, joined the committee’s eight 
Democrats when time came for the 
yeas and nays. There then came 
quick votes against sending the 
nomination to the floor with either no 
recommendation or an unfavorable 
'one. The Administration promptly 
claimed that Mr. Reynolds had been 
unfairly punished for, among other 
things, opposing school busing and 
any type of preferential treatment 
for women or minority groups. 
Pfesudent .Reagan said it was “un* 
just ^ deeply wrong” that “some 
members of the committee chose to 
use the confirmation process to con- 
duct an ideological assault on so su- 
perbly qualifl^ a candidate.” The 
majority whip, Alan K. Simpson, Re- 
publican of Wyoming, blamed Mr. 
Reynolds’s defeat on ”biig-eyed 
zealots” who pored over the nomi- 
nee’s testimony loolung for incon- 
sistencies. 

But the Senators who voted nay 
said they had done so because Mr. 
Reynolds has, during his tour as 
Assistant Attorney GMeral for Civil 
Rights, displayed a tendency to ig- 
nore court interpretations of certain 
civil rights statutes; and because in 
his appearance before the commit- 
tee he had been less than candid. 
Senator Howell Heflin of Alabama, a 
former chief justice in his state, said 
he had reviewed transcripts of Mr. 
Reynolds’s testimony .and deter- 
mined that his "answers to numer- 
ous questions were deceptive, lack- 
ing in forthrightness, evasive and 
misleading.” The we^ befbre last. 
Mr. Reyrolds acknowledged that bis 
recoHection had at times been fiiulty 
but he denied misleading the Soiate. 

Orrin G. Hatch, Republican of 
Utah and a committee member, pre- 
dicted that the Senate would rally 
round Mr. Reynolds and rush 
through a dischai^e resolution to pry 
the nomination loose. But the Senate 
has voted on such resolutions on^. 
nine times since the turn of the cen- 
tury, and only when blocked legislar 
tion was at stake, not a Pre^dential 
nominatiem. 

A Justice Department spcricesman 
said Mr. Reynolds would continue 
serving as hi^ of the civil rights 
unit and had no plans to resign. 


panics spent hundreds (rf milUmis of 
dollais to win shares of oath other’s 
industries, but neither managed to 
capture much of the other’s market 

Last week's moves indicated new 
strategies at work. l.B.M. managed 
to rid itself of its losing long-distance 
subsidiary. Satellite Business 
terns, and acquire a large minority 
share of a profitable one, MCI. For 
MCI, the No. 2 long-distance compa- 
ny, the deal meant access to I.B.M.'s 
wealth to pay for the war to expand 
its share of the long-distance market 
beyond 10 percent. For the No. 1 
computer company, it meant a new 
ally in its wortdwide race to create a 
communications network before 
A.T.&T. 

A.T.&T's new contract takes the 
company’s relationship with an old 
customer a step further. Under the 
agreement, A.T.& T. will supply as 
many as 2^ computers to the Na- 
. . tion^ Security Agency to be used, in- 
dustry sounds and intelligence ana- 
lysts speculated, to scramble and un- 
scramble data flowing through the 
Government’s communication net- 
woiks. I.B.M. and other manufactur- 
ers had also bid on the Federal con- 
tract. 

A.T.&T. began marketing com- 
puters two years ago, but its first 
forays were marked by disotganiza- 
ti<m and scant offerings. Earlier in 
the week, however, it aiuiounoed a 
series of new products that will en- 
.able its machines to axnmunicate 
with l.B.M. mainframes. 


Back and Forth 
On the Budget 


Muscling In 
In Style 


International Business Machines 
Corporation look on a new partner 
last week in its effbrt to compete 
with American Tele{riione and Tele- 
graph Company, and A.T.&T. came 
back with a coup of its own. liB.M. 
acquired a large stake in MCI Com- 
munications Corporation, the second 
largest long-distance company, 
while A.T.& T. picked up its first big 
contract for computers, a deal to 
supply nearly SI billion worth of ma- 
chines to the Federal CRrvernment. 

The two giants have feinted at one 
another for years, l.B.M. tiptoeing 
into the long-distance market unsuc- 
cessfully and A.T.&T. trii^ng 
through the data-processlng busi- 
ness with its own line of small and 
medium-size computers. The com- 


Participants in Capitol Hill’s 
search for a 1986 budget compromise 
last week got a little something to 
mull over during their July Fouth 
recess; a plan to relieve the House- 
Senate deadlock over Social Security 
cost-of-living increases. 

The n^tiations bepm after the 
Senate and House passed sharply dif- 
fering budget plans. The Senate 
would freeze cost-of-living increases 
•for Social Security and other pension 
and benefit programs while allowing 
the military b^get an increase to 
keep up with inflation. The House 
voted to hold military spending at its 
1985 level while permitting increases 
for Social Security to keep pace with 
inflation. 

Six saiators, including Slade Gor- 
ton, Republican of Washington, and 
Lawton Chiles. Democrat of Florida, 
the senior Democrat on the budget 
panel, last week offered a plan ttat 
would, among other things, reduce 
defleits with S59 billion in tax in- 
creases over three years and impose 
a one-year feeese in cost-of-living in- 
creases for Social Security recipi- 
ents. 

William H. Gray 3d, Democrat of 
Pennsylvania and chairman of the 
House Budget Committee, said he 
r^arded the plan as a "serious pro- 
posal." .The House, he said, would 
have a response after Congress re- 
turns from its recess on July 8. But 
the proposal wasn’t backed by the 
chairman of the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee, Pete V. Domenici of New 
Mexico, who earlier in the week de- 
clared there was “no useful pur- 
pose” in talking further as loig as 
the House refused to consider cutting 
Soda! Security increases. 

President Reagan has insisted that’ 
he will veto any proposed tax in- 
creases this year. La^ week, The 
New York Times reported that 
David A. Stockman, the director of 
the Office of Management and Budg- 
et, had said in an off-the-record 
speech that major tax increases may 
be the only sdutimi to the deficit 
problem “consistent with fiscal sani- 
ty.” The President called the ocp 
count “fallacious.” He added, "We 
read the speech. We know what he 
said.” Mr. Stockman’s spokesman 
said Che comments had been "com- 
pletely distorted." 
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Rules on Financing and Advertising Could Be Revamped 


The Campaign Is On to 
Change the ’88 Campaign 


fyp g give state parlies wide latitude in develop- 
ing their own plans, while the Democrats in^ 
on national uniformity. Among other 
require states to ^lit Jheir national convenCHm 
delegates equally between men and women. - 
Now, as Democrats try to rebuild discipline 
and unity in their ranks, there is talk of giving the 
state parties greater leeway in running their cui- 
cus and primary contests. 


By PHIL GAILEY 


WASHINGTON — Both major political parties 
met last week to be^n the process of reviewing 
their rules for selecting Presidential candidates. 
While officials at the top warned against tamper- 
ing with. the systems, others were opening their 
tool boxes. 

Democrats, gathering here for the first meet- 
of the party's Fairness Commission, and Re- 
publicans. holding a rules committee meeting in 
Atlanta, heard ^ same message from their 
leaders: Don’t change anything you don't have to 
change. 

For the first time in years, the impetus for 
changing the rules of politics is coming from 
state party leaders and members of Congress. 
Some of the changes under discussion could have 
significant effects on national politics. 

Iowa, traditionally the first state to hold party 
caucuses to select delegates, for Presidential 
nominating conventions, and New Hampshire, 
the first state to bold a primary election in Presi- 
dential campaigns, already are worried about 
losing their first-in-the-nation status. Michigan 
Republicans, for example, are making plans to 
be^ the process of selecting national conven- 
tion delegates In August 1986. At Chat time, they 
would elect up to 10,000 precinct delegates who 
would dominate the rest of the process, ending 
with a state convention in early 1988. 

Some of the Republicans who may become 
Presidential candkiates already have b^un to 
organize for the Michigan precinct contests, 
even though the state party has yet to decide just 
how they will be conducted. 

On the Democratic side, state chairmen in the 
South are talking about bolding a r^onal pri- 
mary in March 1968. If Democrats in several 
states go to the polls on the same day, they rea- 
son, the South could have a greater voice in deter- 
mining the party’s nominee. 

In Washington, the National Commission on 
Elections, a bipartisan group composed of promi- 
nent political and business leaders, is consider- 
ing a broad range of proposals, including the 
creation of a natimal voflng holiday, an overhaul 
of campaign finance laws and ways to shorten 
the Presidential primary season. 

Members of Congress have also entered the de- 
bate. Senators John C. Danforth, Republican of 
Missouri, and Ernest F. Hollings, Democrat of 
South Carolina, have introduced a bill that would 
impose new restraints on political advertising on 
television. 

The cost of television time and the services of 
political consultants are major factors in the 
soaring costs of campaigns. No one seems to 
know what to do about television costs, but in 
California a state stator has proposed legisla- 


tion to regulate politick ccnsultants. 

Said a Washingtcxi polidcal consultant, ”lf 
something like that passes at the state level, it 
w«*t be long until we'll have a similar bill in 
Congress.” 

These initiatives are far more dramatic than 
any changes.envisioned. tty either of the national, 
parties. Last week in Atlanta, where the Republi- 
can National Committee met to organize its ndes, 
committee, party officials said tb^ was no need 
to tamper wiUi a system that had served the 
party well. 

G.O.P. strong Points 


Western Resentment 


Mr. Abraham^ who was elected diairman of 
the rules panel, said, "The clarity and consis- 
tency of our r^es has' been one of our party’s 
strengths in winning national elections.” 

The panel did agree to review the rules to 
determine whether they discouraged the partici- 
pation of blacks and other minoriUes in party af- 
'^rs. 

Unlike the Democrats, who have rewritten 
their rules three times since 1972, the Republi- 
cans have resisted efforts to tamper with their 
shorter, more goieral set of rules. Tlte Republi- 


5aid Bruce Nelson, the Democratic chairman 
in Montana, "To make the process fairer we’ve 
naitionalized it down to details that would better 
be left to the states.” 

Wratem states, in particular, resent national 
party control of their Presidential primaries, he 
added. 

Last week in 'ft'ashington, at the Democratic 
National Committee’s meeting, the Ohio state 
party chairman, James Ruvolo, told reporters, 
"The atmosi^ere seems to be for easing up on 
the states, but without getting into a major over- 
haul of the rules.” 

In the past the party’s rules process has beat 
heavily influenced Ity agents of Presidential can- 
didates seeking political advantage. But in ad- 
dressing the Fairness Commission, Mr. Kirk, the 
Democratic chairman, said that will not be the 
case this time. The panel is under instructkms to 
complete its woilt quickly and with a minimum 
of controversy. 

"We have to be interested in affinnative action 
as a party,” Mr. Kirk said, "but the only quota 
•I’m interested in is 51 percent of the Electoral 
College” in 1988. 
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Paul G. Kirk Jr., t-futhman of the Democratic National Commitlee, with Lynn Cutler, a committee vice 
chairman, at ntc«tif^ in Washington last week. 
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How a House-Proposed Pentagon Effort Would Work 


Letting the Military in on the Drug War 
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By JOEL BRINKLEY 


CaroUoe Rand Herroa 
and Michael Wright 


WASHINGTON — The House of Representet- 
lives voted last week lo deploy the military 
against civilian drug smugglers, notwithstanding 
the strong opposition of civil libertarians and De- 
fense Department officials who don’t like the 
idea of turning soliders ond sailors into police- 
men. Defense Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger, 
for one, colled the plan “very dangerous and un- 
desirable. ” <^>ponents ond some supporters sub- 
sequently said the lopsided 364-toSl vote resulted 
as much from emotion os logic; the chief spon- 
sor, Representative Charles E. Benimet. Demo- 
crat of Florida, said his bill was inspired in part 
by the pan he still suffers over his son’s deolh 
from a Valium overdose in 1977. The plan was an 


Pmeo Pastor 

amendment to the Defense Department’s budget 
bill for the fiscal yeor 7986. The Senote version 
does not include a corresponding provision, so it 
will be up to a Senate-House conference commit- 
tee to resolve the matter.Questions and answers 
on the debate fellow.- 


Question. IsuH the military already Involved In 
drug edfbrcmnent? 

Answer. Yes, to a limited degree. A 1962 law re- 
pealed the centuiy.old prohibition oa law-en- 
forcement aaivities by the military. For the last 
two years, the Pehta^ has been lending or giv- 
ing dnig-enfprceinem agencies equipment and 
providing advice. The services have also offered 
direct but passive tactical assistance. Usually 
that has meant that (he services have in. 
formation to the Customs Service or the 


Guard on suspected drug smuggling boats or 
planes, leaving apprehension to the civilian agen- 
cies. Navy ships have been directly involv^ in 
task force operations with Coast Guard cutters in 
the of Mexico, where they have tried to trap 
smugglers’ boats. Air Force Awacs and E-2C 
radar planes spend a few hours a month locddng 
for drug smuggling planes while on patrol along 
the Sou&ern coast, noti lying Customs when they 
locate a target. 

Q. How useful has the military assistance been 
so far?. 

hu The loans and outright gifts of equipment, 
including helicopters, radar and ni^t-vision gog- 
^es, have b^ tremendously helpful, by all ac- 
counts. The value of the tactical assistance is less 
dear. Military ships and planes have provided 
aid that resulted in occasional arrests, but there 
is debate about whether the results have been 
- worth the eCfoit and expense. Underiying the de- 
bate are statistics compiled on Capitol Hill that 
’ show that 233 hours of patrolling by Awacs planes 
last year produced no arrests while 1,100 hours of 
fli^t time by E-2C’s resulted in only 12 investiga- 
tions. Late last year, during Colombia’s mari- 
juana harvest. Navy and Coast Guard vessels 
virtually blockaded the Colombian coast in (me of 
the largest drug enforcement operations ever. 
But they did not arrest significantly more people 
than the Coast Guard had during the same period 
the previous year, working alone. 

Q. What would be (Afferent undv the Ifoase 
proposal? 

A. The bill ^ves the Army, Navy, Air Force 
and Marines the power to search and arrest sus- 
pected drug smu^ers. if civilian authorities ask 
for help. The^Navy probably would be most in- 
volved. Warships stationed in the Caribbean and 
Gulf of Mexico might be asked to stop and search 
suspected drug smuggling boats and arrest the 
smugglers if marijuana or cocaine was found 
aboard. Under the proposal, the military would 
not be allowed. to search and detain .«fuspe cted 
drug smugglers inside the Uniti^ States. 

Q. What do proponents say? 

A. They note that the military’s restxirces of 
men, money and equipment far exceed those of 
the civilian agencies, so why shouldn't the Penta- 
gon be put on the from line of the fight against 
drug smuggling? And they say tracking and ap- 
prehending actual “hostile” targets would be ef- 
fective training. 

Q. What’s wrong with that? 

A. Many in Congress want the military more 
involved in drug enforcement. But a principal 
concern of opponents is that civilian agencies will 
coma to rely too heavily on the military, even 
though soldiers and sailors may not be good at 
spotting suspected traffickers. Further, ofvo- 
nents say, members of the armed forces are not 
trained in ever-more complex arrest procedures 
and thus could make mistakes that will cause im- 
portant cases to be thrown out of court on tedini- 
calities.Time spent making arrests and then tes- 
tifying ^ trials is taken away from training for 
. the military’s primary missiems. And tracking 
. fee small boats and single-engine • pianoc that 
many smugglers favor is not particularly useful 
training for spotting and attacking the 
fei^^ ships and warplanes that would be the tar- 
in time of war. some opponents say, 

giving soldiers arrest powers marches the Unit^ ' 
Siat^one step toward becominga martial state. 
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The Battle of the Titans: Part II 



I.B.M and A.T.&T. have 
marched into each other’s 
markets — and failed. 
Now both are 
^ going outside 
^ for help. 



By ANDREW POLLACK 


San Francisco 

I T was perhaps symbolic that the Justice Department 
ended its antitrust suits against the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and the International 
Business Machines Corporation on the same day. That 
day — Jan. S, 1982 — marked the beginning of a new era in 
which both A.T.&T. and I.B.M. would be more free to 
compete* not only with their traditional adversaries, but 
with ea^ other. 

A.T.&T., which had given birth- to the computer era 
by inventing Uie transistor, was anxious to fibx its techno- 
logical muscle in the computer business. And I.B.M. was 
showing interest not only in providing computers to pro- 
cess data, but in providing transoiissicm systems for mov- 
ing that data from one computer to another. 

But in th^ Battle of the 111005. as it has often been 
called, both contestants have tripped before leaving their 
comets. A.T.&T., which entered the market with rhe-too 
products and lacked the marketing prowess to sell them, 
has gotten <rff to a drowsy start In the computer business. 
And I.B.M., unfamiliar with the players and customers in 
A.T.&T.‘S mainstay businesses, has been equally unsuc- 
ce»ful in the growing telecommunications business. 

On die surface, it looked as though both companies 
had made major breakthroughs last week. A.T.&T. re- 
ceived a Dearly $1 billion contract from the National Se- 
curity Agency for miniotRnpucers and services — a con- 
tract chat I.B.M. had bid on. For its part. I.B.M. pur- 
chased an initial 18 percent stake, including warrants, in 
the MCI Communicatioiis CorporatiOT. A.T.&T. 's leading 
competitor in. the long distance telesrfione business. Sev- 
eral industry insiders said that the link would give I.B.M. 
new power in its oontinued attempt to take on A.T.&T. 

Bui in terms of the competition between the two 
giants, both events offered less than met the eye. Al- 
though the huge government order was viewed by 
A.T.&T. as a voucher for its technology, few industry in- 
siders eiqiect it to help the company penetrate corporate 
computer markets. Ajid I.B.M.’s deal with MCI can be 
viewed not so much'as a b(rid cmnpetitive stroke from a 
confident oxnpany as a tacit admission <m I.B.M.'s part 
that ii cannot do well on its own in the telephonehusiness. 

As pan of the deal, I.B.M. agreed to sell to MCI its old 
long-distance communications venture. Satellite Busi- 
ness Systems — which, ironically, had been co-founded by 
MCI and was sold to I.B.M. 10 years ago. S.^.S., now 60 
percent-owned by I.B.M. and 40 percent by the Aetna Life 
stmt Casualty Company, lost hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars over the last few years while failing to win more than 
1 percmt of the total long-distance market. “I.B.M. has 
admitted that it doesn’t know as much about running a 
1ong*distance business as 1 do,’* William G. McGowan, 
MCl's outspoken chairman, said last week. 

In fact, Kenneth G. Bosomworth, president of Inter- 
natlcnal Resource Development Inc., a marlcet research 
firm, sees the MCI deal as a retreat rather than an ad- 
vance by I.B.M. "What this transaction primarily is, is a 
divestiture of its failed 10-year-old venture to compete 
with A.T.&T.,’* he said. 


The more prevalent view, thou^, is that I.B.M. is not 
getting out of the telecommunications race, Ixit is merely 
switching horses. The company did not only sell 5.B.S. It 
has also agreed to invest $400 million in MCI and to en- 
gage in joint marketing efforts with the company. 

Whatever I.B.M.’s ultimate intention, one thing is 
clear. Both I.B.M. and A.T.&T. will increasingly turn to 
strategic allies to provide technologies for them. The bat- 
tle of the titans will become the fcattle of two armies — 
and their fight will change the entire face of the telecom- 
munications industry. 

Both companies have been recruiting soldiers for 
some time. Many A.T.&T. competitors are drawn to 
I.B.M. as a potential ally with deep pockets, while com- 


The recent moves by the 
two giants will probably 
hasten the consolidation of 
the electronics industry. 


puter conqnmies that have long feared the power of Big 
Blue are joining forces with A.T.&T. 

At home, I.B.M. has been the bolder of the two. 
"I.B.M. is sort of surrounding A.T.&T." said Brian Jef- 
fery, director of research for the Internationa! Tech- 
nology Group, a Palo Alto, Calif., consulting firm. 

Even before it linked up with MCI, I.B.M. purchased 
the Rolra ^rporation, a leading supplier of private 
branch exchanges, or PBX's, which are used to connect 
all of the te!e{4iones in a building or office. I.B.M. has an 
optiaa to acquire an equity position in Sytek, a maker of 
local area networks, and is already marketing Sytek net- 
works. And I.B.M. has formed a joint venture to provide 
videotex with Sears, Roebuck & Company and CBS Inc. 

A.T.&T., meanwhile, is forging less forma! links with 
Amdahl Corjxiration. the major competitor to I.B.M. in 
mainframe computers. Amdahl will offer A.T.&T.’s Unix 
operating system, a set of software that manages the in- 
ternal operations of a computer. Amdahl and A.T.&T. are 
about to announce an agreement under which A.T.&T. 
will incorporate Amdahl products into its communica- 
tions networks. 

Analysts say I.B.M.'s link with MCI might put more 
pressure on A.T.&T. to buy one of I.B.M.’s leading com- 
puter ccxnpetitors, such as the Digital Equipment Corpo- 
ration, Wang Laboratories or Apple, moves that the phone 
giant has been rumored to be considering. 

"I.B.M. has not taken major share from A.T.&T. ex- 
cept where it has bought," said Robert J. Ctmrads, head 
of the electnxiics industry service for McKins^ & Com- 
pany, a management consulting firm. "And A.T.&T. has 
not taken share from I.B.M. because It has not bought.’’ 

The two giants continue to dog each other around the 
world, countering one another's strategic alliances. When 


I.B.M. teamed up with Merrill Lynch to offer brokerage 
information services, Quotron, the major company in that 
field, entered a joint marketing agreement with A.T.&T. 
In Japan, A.T.&T. is teaming up with Mitsui & Company, 
a major trading company, to offer data communications 
services, while I.B.M. is teaming with Mitsui's rival, Mit- 
subishi. In Italy, I.B.M. now has an alliance with STET. 
the state^>wned telephone equipment company, while 
A.T.&T. has a stake in Olivetti, the leading computer 
company. 

The formation of I.B.M. and A.T.&T. camps has im- 
plications far beyond the two comp^es. It will probably 
hasten the consolidation already going on in the electron- 
ics industry. 

Even multibillion-dollar companies may be loo small 
to compete on their own. Sperry and Burroughs, for ex- 
ample, recently considered joining forces, a fact that in- 
dustry analysts say exemplifies what will be a wide- 
spread trend. More and more companies, they say, will be 
forced to band together to providea full range of services, 
■and to mount the huge research, development and mar- 
keting efforts necessary to compete with the I.B.M. and 
A.T.&T. teams and with the proliferating number of Japa- 
nese competitors. Eventually, all that will be left are 
giants and tiny companies occupying sheltered niches. 

The survivors will compete In an industry that has 
gone through its own metamorphosis jn ' 

two separate businesses — telephonei? 
converged. 

Two decades a^, computers stood by themselves in 
special rooms, keeping the books or solving mathematical 
problems. The telefrfime system handled conversations. 
But as computers became smaller and.smal1er, it became 
possible to spread them around and use them in new ways 
that usually required transferring information from one 
computer to another. 

A travel agent in New York can check seat availabil- 
ity stored in an airline computer in Oklahoma. A super- 
market checkout scanner automaticaily tabulates how 
many boxes of cornflakes are being sold and sends an 
electronic message to the warehouse ordering more when 
supplies run low. A video camera at the end of a factory 
assembly line detects a defect in a product and sends a 
message electronically to adjust a robot at the beginning 
of the assembly line. 

Such applications are examples of communications 
between computers, or data communications. As often as 
not, the electronic messages travel over telephone lines. 
Thus, the rapidly growing business of data communica- 
tions is fair game for both the computer companies and 
tbe telephone service providers. 

Computers and telephones are converging in other 
ways as well^ At first computers had their own communi- 
cations networks, separate from those used for voice com- 
munications. But communications users and vendors are 
realizing that it is wasteful to have two separate sets of 
wires, one for computers and one for telephones. To 
achieve economies of scale, they are trying to use the 
same wires and the same switchboards for both data and 
voice traffic. The communications network thus becomes 
an information superhighway, able to handle voice and 
computer data and, in some cases, video as well. 


The 

Economy 


But while the continuing convergence has become a 
familiar story, what still surprises industry insiders and 
outsiders alike is how ineffectual A.T.&T. and I.B.M. 
have been at encroaching on each olher'.s turf. Satellite 
Business Systems has not been I.B.M.'s only disappoint- 
ment. Hie company failed in the market for private 
branch exchanges, or PBX's, with a machine designed in 
Europe in the early 1970’s. The machine lack^ important 
features, and even a former I.B.M. chairman conceded 
that it "was a dud, is a dud, and always will be a dud.” 
I.B.M.'s own local area network, a system for connecting 
computers and other devices within a single building, has 
also been taking years to develop and is still not available. 

A.T.&T., for its part, has not made a major impact in 
the computer business, garnering less than a 1 percent 
total market share so far. It entered the market late and 
its initial computers offered little that was not already 
available in personal and mini-computers. Until this 
month, A.T.&T. computers could not easily communicate 
with the I.B.M. computers that were already in most cor- 
porations. And A.T.&T. has banked heavily on its Unix op- 
erating system, but so far there has been tittle software 
developed for computers that use Unix. 

Perhaps even more surprising is the setbacks both 
I.B.M. and A.T.&T. have suffered in data communica- 
tions, a market midway between the telephone service of 
A.T.&T. and the computers of I.B.M. Both companies in 
the last few years have announced major nationwide com- 
puter networks, designed to provide computer-to-com- 
puter communication.s and data processing for users who 
do not want to own and manage their own computer sys- 
tems. But I.B.M.’s Information Network, introduced in 
1982, has failed to live up to expectations, according to 
analysts. A.T.&T.’s Net 1000, its first major effort in the 
computer arena, has fared even worse. Both companies 
failed to make much of a dent against companies already 
entrenched in that maiitet, like General Electric Infor- 
mation Services and .CtHitroI Data. 

[n the market for modems, devices that connect com- 
puters to tel^hone lines, both A.T.&T. and I.B.M. are 
being outpaced by smaller companies such as General 
Datacomm, according to Mr. Bosomworth of Interna- 
tional Resource Development. 

Part of the problem is that the convergence of com- 
puters and telephones has taken far longer to materialize 
than most people expected. Data communications is Still 
o^y about 10 percent of the total $50 billion long-distance 
market, far less than people thought, althou^ data traf- 
fic is growirtg much faster than voice traffic. 

Unking computers together into networks has proved 
a far more daunting task than imagined. Different models 
of computers speak different languages. It is not enough 
to merely stick a wire between two computers to have 
them communicate, just as a phone connection alone does 
not allow a French speaker to converse with someone who 
knows only Chinese. 

Computers and tel^ones thus remain very far 
apart, with different marketing strategies and different 
technologies and, to an extent, different customers. Tele- 
phone service is purchased by the corporate telecom- 
munications manager, often a former Bell System em- 
ploye. Computers are the realm of .the data processing 
‘ foanager, oftarf i‘forxoer are 

surifn^to mer^ computers -and data processiiig' mtd 
management Information systems, or MIS departments, 
but the merger is not complete yet. "We’ve interviewed 
large users where the d.p. manager didn’t even know the 
name of the telecom manager," said Mr. Jeffery of the In- 
ternational Technology Group. 

Neither I.B.M. nor A.T.&T. has all the pieces neces- 
sary to capture the different facets of their markets. And 
both companies are now realizing they will need partners 
to provide those pieces, rather than wait until they can get 
them on their own. With MCI aixl Rolm to help it, I.B.M. 
will be in a better position to offer one-stop shopping for 
Fortune 500 companies wanting to build their own net- 
works. A.T.&T. would also like to be able to do it, and has 
teamed up to build such networks with Electronic Data 
Systems, a computer services company owned by the 
General Motors Corporation. But Federal regulations are 
hurting A.T.&T.’s efforts by preventing it from mixing its 
equipment business with its long-distance business. 

While both A.T.&T. and I.B.M. are moving toward 
each other, it is with somewhat different motives. 
A.T.&T. must expand into I.B.M.’s computer business if it 
is to keep growing. With the breakup of the Bell system 
and inerrased competition, the company is losing market 
share in long-distance business and in supplying equip- 
ment to telephone companies. Besides that, the long-di^ 
tance voice telephone business, the mainstay of its earn- 
ings now, is only growing about 10 percent a year. It must 
move into data communications and computers to replace 
the loss of market share in long distance. 

I.B.M. would not mind taking a bigger chunk of the 
telecommunications market. But some industry analysts 
think its main interest in telecommunications is to facili- 
tate the use of computers. 
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Leading Indicators Paint Rosier Picture 
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•ocKMnic s^nals are fiuprovli^ 
itill show some weakness. Lead- 
ndicators, down for two months, 
seven-tenths of 1 percent in May, 
ed by new orders for consumer 
industrial goods. Coming on cop 
e "flash” estimate that the econ- 
is growiiigat a 3,1 percent rate in 
;econd quarter, the report indi- 
J that most of the piwst year’s 
risbness is gone. Durable goods . 
rs rose 4-1 percent in May; witb- 
be military category, though, the 
would have been 1.1 percent. 

I the we ga Hw side, the merchan- 
trade deficit rose to $12.7 billion 
ay, the second-highest ever. And 
ite the improvirig economy, the 
ber of delinquent mortgages was 
record in the first quarter. Some 
Bmists believe the dismal pw- 
ance te trade could overshadow 
ig interest rates and lead the 
wiy into another downturn. 

a ihikiip of I-B-H. and MCI cwld 
a new era in tdecommunica- 
edmpetition and deregulation, 
ying 18 percent of MCI, m 
Q fS- up to 30 percent, I.B.M, 

• to a worldwide telecom- 
fAt itimt network to link its coifr 
s. MCI gets the froaneW^backr 
nd broad technical knowledges 
But the de^ 
sooe of the smaller 

. letephooe coiSpairies 

One competitor. 


Satellite Business Systems, an I.B.M. 
VOTture, win be absorbed by MCI. 

A.T.&T. gained oew footholds in tbe 
computer market. It reached an 
agreement to allciw its computers to 
communicate with • I.B.M.’s ma- 
chines, and the Naticmal Security 
Agency said it would buy up to $946 
million of its minicomputers. 

The sUft at American Express 
could mean a new direction for the 
travel and financial services giant. 
Sanford 1. I^eill will leave as presi- 
dent. Mr. Weill headed Shearson 
when it was acquired by American 
Express and continued to build Amer- 
ican Express’s bankiiig arm via other 
acqmsitioiis, including Lehmmi. 
Brothers. Mr. Weill said he wanted to 
find swnething else to build. Analysts 
speculated he was disappointed that 
his attempts to buy out the Fireman’s 
Fund, American Express’s insurance 
division, failed. Mr. Weill’s replace- 
ment, Lewis V. Gerstner Jr., has 
befn credited'with Infusing life imo 
the compai^stravel (^rations. He 
must now balance' American 
press’s finandal- and travel- opera- 
tions in turbulent markets. 

Baxter Travenol*s Mfer for Amer^ 
Hospital is appearing less friend- 
ly and a tender offer cc^d be In the 
ofiing. The big health-care and drug 
company originally offered $3.7 bil- 
lion for American Hospital, saying 


the bid was friendly. When American 
Hospital chose to stay witb its 
planned stock swap with the Hospital 
Corporatitm of America, Baxter 
guaranteed all shareholders $50 in 
cash or stock. But American Hospital 
is unconvinced. Analysts are puzzled, 
noting that the Hospital Corporation 
deal is worth about $^ a share and 
that Baxter's operatims would make 
a better fit. 

. Stocks Ut recortb on Thursday on 
news Chat Congress was discussing 
bpdget cuts. The Dow gained again 
Friday in lackluster trading, to close 
at a record 1,335.46, up 10.98 for the 
week. Bond prices regained some 
ground as the, Treasury finbhed mini- 
refunding. aiid OQ the news of a $1.5 
billion fall in the money supply. 

Tbe failure of a Chinatown bank 
caused resentment and confusion in 
New York’s Chinese community. The 
bank’s branches will reopen as offices 
of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing CorporatitHi, but the status of $49 
milliwi in deposits remained in doubt. 
Investigators are examining whether 
some fa^k officers sold ttrtificates, 
described as insured certificates of 
deposit, that were never entered on 
the bank’^ books. 

Arciti’s chief executive and presi- 
dent, William F. Kieschnick, wit! re- 
tire, in October and will be succeeded 
by Lodwrick M. Cook. Mr. Kieschnick 


said he waited to leave until he was 
sure Arco’s $4 billion restructuring 
program was well on its way. 

President Reagan’s tax plan came 
under more fire. The nonpartisan 
Congressimial Budget Office said the 
revisions would mean lower revenues 
ovef 15 years; the President has said 
it would be "revenue neutral” over 
five years. And, said the Fed chair- 
man, Paul A. Volcker, the provisions 
for business investment are not suffi- 
cient. 

Lyle Gramley Is resigning from the 
Federal Reserve Board. Mr. Gram- 
ley had been a stong ally of Mr. Voick- 
er, the Fed chairman, who is often at 
odds with the President on monetary 
policy. With the expected departure 
of Charles Pariee in January, the 
President will have an opportunity to 
af^int a majority of the board. 

A fonner rqiorter and two others 
were found guilty of fraud for trading 
on ihformatiem that was to appear in 
the reporter’s column in The Wall 
Street Journal. The former reporter. 
R. Foster Winans; his roommate, 
David J. Carpenter; and a stockbro- 
ker, Kenneth P. Felis. plan to appeal. 

IfiAa refused to join a consolidated 
suit against Union Carbide for the 
Bhopal tragedy. A Federal judge or- 
der^ the consolidation, and dozens of 
American attorneys joined the suit. 
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Total Issues 
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Dawdling Over the Deficit 


The Treasury reports that the Federal deficit in 
May was the biggest ever for a single month. 
Budget Director David Stockman chimes in with an- 
other of his candid warnings — virtually inviting a 
tax increase. Yet Congress fiddles. 

The Senate and House have both adopted 
budget resolutions that they claim would slice 
$56 billion off the prospective deficit for fiscal 1986. 
Nonpartisan analysts as well as Mr. Stockman cast 
doubt on that prediction, but Congress seems uncon- 
cerned. The Republicans who control the Senate and 
the Democrats who control the House have dug in 
over one issue — Social Security. 

The Democrats" game is to blame Republicans 
for robbing the elderly. The Republicans recognize 
that savings on Social Security are a necessary in- 
gredient of any serious deficit reduction; only this 
program and the Pentagon filter enough funds to 
make a real difference. 

The Senate deficit-reduction package skips one 
year’s cost-of-living increase in Social Security, 
eliminates 13 smaller social programs, and limits 
the growth of defense spending. The House would 
freeze defense at this year’s level, spare the social 
programs, and take nothing from Social Security. 
Conferees charged with reconciling these differ- 
ences have gotten nowhere in three weeks. There 
were hints of compromise as they broke to celebrate 


the Fourth of July, but th^ are simply Inadequate. 

Representative Bill Gray, chairman of the 
House Budget Committee, proposes mischievously 
to accept the Senate position on defense if the Senate 
accepts the House’s on Social Security. That's a dou- 
ble cop^ut, striking the largest savings from both 
resolutions. Speaker O'Neill suggests stiffer taxa- 
tion of b«ieflts for upper-income pensioners — 
which is better than cutting across the board. But 
his plan yields barely a third of the cost-of-living 
freeze. . 

In the Senate, Majority Leader Dole talks of 
raising revenue by enrolling more state and munici- 
pal employees in Social Security and Medicare — 
too big a change for casual adoption In a budget bat- 
tle. And now three Republicans and three Demo- 
crats advance a scheme that snatches two revenue- 
raising ideas from tax reform plans. 

The obvious and sensible reconciliatitm of the 
budget resolutions would adopt the Senate’s plan for 
Social Security and the House’s freeze on defense, 
and split the difference on other programs. Even 
that would be only a start, for the secret is out. All 
the agpny felt so far in cutting expenditures still 
won't reduce the deficit enough. Mr. Stockman’s 
latest remarks confirm it: The sooner everyone 
recognizes that some new taxes are also needed, the 
more manageable the problem. 


Saving the Next Generation 


Letters 


Crushed in the Grove of Academe Educate Them 

: — - • ^ ForCJ.A.CarMrs 


To the Editor: 

Your article on graduate students 
(“Th^ Labor in the Foothills of Aca- 
d^e.” Living Section, June 12) told a 
dismal tale of American scholarship, 
but alas, it told only half the story. The 
travesty is compounded when new 
PIlD.'s are actually lucky enough to 
obtain their heart's desire: a tenure- 
iruk job in a college or uiuversity. 

Most, including those trained in the 
best graduate schools, find themselves 
at OJlI^es or universities that have 
few resources, teaching a heavy load 
of iruroduetory courses to a student 
body composed of average achievers 
from American high schools. This is 
where the trouble begins. 

The majority of these students 
rarely understand textbooks written 
at a lOth-grade level.' cannot write a 
senwnce with a subject and predicate 
that agree, let alone a coherent essay 
widi a beghuiing, middle and end. and 
are privy to a bo^ of experience and 
knowledge defined oily by the perim- 
eters of teen-age popular culture. 
Punk they know; history, literature, 
politics and tbearts are b^nd them. 

When a fm^ly minted Ph.D., who 
has survived the ordeals of graduate 
school, confronts freshmen and 
sophomores who have a boundless un- 
derstanding of what* it takes to be a 
pop star, but none of what it takes to 
be a student, the result is nothing 
short tragedy. The assistant pro- 
fessor's dream of sharing his or her 
hard-won understanding of the world 
is shattered ageunst the profound ig- 
norance and indifference of the stu- 
dents, and both are poorer for it. 

For the professor the disillusion- 
ment is paralyzing and deeply dis- 
turbing. Many never recover. They 
either cultivate a disdain for their stu- 
dents that undermines their humani- 
ty, or they leave. In either case their 
students lose access to the world of 
ideas these profes.sors have explored. 

The professors who rebound to dis- 
cover a way of reaching their stu- 
dents mi^t seem the lucky ones. 
This is tUusoiy. Their teaching adds 
nothing to t!^r professional status, 
and all their efforts on behalf of stu- 


dents drain energy from what has 
come the one and only professionally 
accepted role of. academics: to 
produce scholarly articles. Dedicated 
teachers rarely receive tenure. 

The pressure to publi^. coupled 
with the psycholo^cal stresses of 
teaching. . transform the next sbc 
years into an ordeal worse than the 
one left behind. While income is im- 
proved (marginally), pressures in- 
crease. You must now make.a deal in 
the professional world of your'disci- 
pline, a'world in which the rewards 
are distributed by a handful of 
scholars at the major universities, 
who control the journals and conf^- 
ences and have managed to make 
theirs the last word on what is inter- 
esting and important in your held. 

Are we surprised then that there is 
no national discourse except arid 
ideoloj^ and private interest? When 
our trained minds have learned only to 
Jump through formalist hoops, politics 
is left, to the demagogues arxl culture 



CiUiy Kuli 


to the seniimentailsts. For those who 
have left, it remains to be seen if we 
have the fortitude to develop a richer 
alternative. Rona Wilensky 

Denver. June 17, 1985 
The writer, a former assistant profes- 
sor of economics at the University of 
Denver, received a Ph.D. from Yale 
in 1981. 


To the Editor: 

The hostage crisis in Beirut is ftus- 
trating to all Americans. Unfortunate 
ly, wi5i no foreseeable end to the oml- 
tipUcity of Middle Eastern struggles, 
such episodes are likely to recur. 

Suggestions have been made to 
minimize our vulneraWity to sky- 
jack^, through increased ah|dane 
and airport security. A long-term but 
potentially more effective measure 
would entail improvement in our ii^ 
telligence-gathering capabilities. 

Following the exposure in the 1970’s 
of intelligence abuses, the size and 
capatntities of our dandestioe service 
were reduced. To purge the Central In- 
telligence Agency of superbawks who 
lost little sleep over violations of civil 
liberties, inaiiy operatives were given 
undesirable assignments and urged to 
retire early. This depleted the clandes- 
tine service in the Carter years. 

Under William J. CasQr, the C.I.A. 
has sought to rdwdld, as readers of 
Sports Illustrated and The New York 
Times classifieds know. 

A large effort Keds to. be made to 
penetrate the funds of groups that hi- 
jacked T.W.A. flight 847. We need 
agents steeped in Middle EaAero cul- 
ture and iai^iuage, pecple who can 
move easily among the spice sellers in 
the souks, the gun procurers in the 
back streets and the bankers in the 
high-rise buildings. Our ctrileges and 
univer^ties are the plaoes to start. 
Few of them, however, require lan- 
guage and toroign-area stu^. While 
America becoming ever more im- 
iiier^ in ^obal affairs, higher educa- 
tion is largely pandering to the clamor 
(dr courses in how to make money. 

Educators could add a global dimen- 
sion to any curriculum. More generous 
Federal funds could spur the effort. 
Unless America better prep ar e s itself 
to cope with threats from abroad, we 
as wefil surrender the wuld to 
the hijackers, kidnappers and bomlK 
ers. idARTiKE. Goldstein 

Professor of Politicai Science 
Widener University 
Chester, Pa., June 20< 1965 
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A serious measure of a society is how it treats 
its children, and by that measure. America is in 
trouble. In* the last few y^rs, children have be- 
come, before our very eyes, the poorest segment of 
our population, and every day brings new evidence 
that their pli^t is. if anything, growing worse. 
Think of a social ill : unemployment, continuing at a 
rate that would have alarmed Americans 20 years 
ago . . . the decline in family and rise in single- 
family homes . . . the increase in hungry Amer- 
icans. All affect children worst. 

It’s utopian to think of solving all such social 
ills, but it’s only decent to think of trying to do the 
next b^ thing: saving the next generation. 

• 

According to recent Congressional reports, chil- 
dren now constitute 40 percent of the nation’s poor 
nearly 14 million youngsters. One of every Hve 
American children lives in poverty. 

The proportion is already twice that for poor 
people in general, and it’s growing. More than half 
of poor children live in female-headed households, 
most of which are poor almost by definition. The 
mothers are likely to be young, unmarried, under- 
educated and incapable of earning more than pov- 
erty wages. Nor are things improving. The number 
of illegitimate births is rising. In 1980, nearly 20 per- 
cent of all births, and nearly half of black births, 
were to unwed mothers. 

A new study by the Children’s Defense Fund 
shows how black children, especially, have been 
“sliding backwards’’ over the last five years. They 

Museum Fire Sale 

• 

Predictably, the trustees of New York’s Mu- 
seum of the American Indian have all but sealed a 
deal with billionaire H. Ross Perot to move their 
priceless collection to Texas. All that stands in the 
way is New York’s commendably determined Attor- 
ney General, Robert Abrams. 

Mr. Perot has offered $70 million to build a new 
museum in Texas, thus hei^tening the trustees' 
dissatisfaction with alternatives closer to home. 
New York City and State have each pledged $13 mil- 
li(X) toward a new Indian museum next to the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History in mid-Manhattan . 


are now twice as likely as white children to die be- 
fore their first birthday, three times as likely to be 
poor, four times as likely to be living In a foster 
home and five times as likely to live on welfare. 

Though the need for governmental action 
seems obvious, there is no consensus on what should 
be done. I^^ident Reagan's proposed tax revision 
would reduce the tax burden for poor families, but 
that promise is offset by his plan to eliminate deduc- 
tions for state and local taxes, ^nators Moynihan of 
New York and Dodd of Connecncut are pushing two 
measures, respectively called the Family Eco- 
nomic Security Act and the children's survival bill. 
Each aims to help poor children through combina- 
tion of tax relief and better soaal-SeWfce pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Moynihan would establish a minimum 
benefit level for families receiving welfare and food 
stamps. He would give welfare benefits even to two- 
parent families while helping the states to reduce 
welfare dependency with work programs. Mr. 
Dodd, more ambitiously, would raise Che minimum 
wage from $3.35 to $4 an hour and Increase funding 
for child health, welfare and education programs. 
Both measures would expand efforts to reduce teen- 
age pregnancy. 

These bills may not offer the right mix of reme- 
dies and they are expensive, costing from $6 billion 
to $14 billion a year. What they say above all, how- 
ever, is that inaction is a graver sin, and still more 
expensive. A society whose children are the poorest 
citizens loses every claim to greatness. 


The history museum would raise $30 million more 
and pledge $7.5 million a year for operating funds. 

The Indian museum complains that it needs 
twice the space Manhattan promises. It also fears 
for its autonomy. These are issues worth exploring, 
but merely asserting them is hardly ground for 
making off with a cultural treasure. As a charitable 
institution, chartered by New York State, the mu- 
seum cannot move until it proves in court that it can 
no longer fulfill its charter. Like some of those they 
commemorate, the trustees would sell Manhattan 
short. 


The Editorial Notebook 

Inside Fidel’s Fortress 


Seen from afar, Cuba is a Commi.t- 
nist fortress encircled by American 
walls meant to block trade and tour- 
ism. Still, when you enter the for- 
tress, as 1 did the other day, you en- 
counter firsthand a peculiar reality: 
the walls are made of glass. 

Americans are a rarity in Cuba, but 
not their son^ and crazes. “We Are 
the World” tops the charts. “Flash- 
dance” is the hottest movie. And 
baseball remains the national sport. 
For the record, Cuba has adopted the 
deignated-hitter rule, and its cham- 
pionship team will take on some 
American semipros in Los Angeles 
this week. 

Nor are the walls soundproof. Any 
HcUxinero with a cheap transistor can 
easily hear Florida's commercial sia- 
tkns, or the cfxitentious Radio Marti, 
whose vintage music and Ipw-key 
newscasts 1 heard, unjammed. The 
pity is that the uproar here over that 
new station drowns out rational dis- 
cussion of other news from Cute. 

As of this week, for example, 
Cubans expect to be able to buy their 
now-state-owned homes, ^th the 
light to rent them, pass them on to 
children, euid repair them with im- 
provement loans. This gesture to ma- 
terial incentives finds its unlikely 


Break Dance, Baseball 
And a New Dose . 
Of Market Incentives 


parallel in Prime Minister Thatcher’s 
decision to do likewise in Great Brit- 
ain, and for the same reason: to re- 
verse the decay of public housing. 

Cuba’s housing reform follows 
others. Since 1981, productive work- 
ers have been rewarded with higher 
pay, and the less productive thmt- 
ened with dismissal. Farmers may 
now sell directly to city consumers at 
“paraller’ free markets. A much 
bolder idea now percolating through 
the closed policy system is abandon- 
ing rationing, which would mean sell- 
ing meat and coffee at something like 
free-market prices. 

These measures will not loosen the 
Communist Party's ubiquitous power 
or weaken Fidel Castro’s overriding 
authority. However, they do attest to 
Cuba’s failure, despite a $5 billion an- 
nual Soviet subsidy, to satisfy con- 
sumer needs or diversity a sugar-de- 
pendent economy. They attest, too, 
to the allure of what Cubans see 
through those glass walls. 


Cubans who support the regime re- 
port that no event so rattled Mr. Cas- 
tro as the Mariel exodus in 1980. when 
1 10,000 Cubans — most of them young 
and many working class ^ took him 
at his impulsive word and fled by boat 
to Florid. For a Government unt- 
ested by ordinary elections, this 
amounted to a humlUacicig loss of a 
vote of confidence. 

fAfter Mariel, the regime finally 
looked with belated concern at com- 
plaints about the shabby housing, the 
endless queues at shortage-ridden 
shopSi the crowded buses. After Mari- 
el, it was no longer enough to blame' 
eveiTthing on America's embargo or 
to point to Cuba’s advances in health 
care and education. Cubans plainly 
wanted something more, and the re- 
gime struggled to find a doctrinal 
loophole big enough to satisfy the 
most bourgeois of impulses: home 
ownership. 

On one level, this is surely a good 
argument for elections, li i$ also an 
argument for ending America's quar- 
antine. for encouraging more ex- 
changes. so that American political 
values as well as songs and movies , 
can penetrate the fortress. Thai sub- 
ject merits another page of the note- 
book. KARL E. MEYER 


Nicaragua Pa57ing Sotnoza’s U.S. Debt 


A Reagan Antecedent 
In Revolution 

To the Editor: 

In calling for **a new American 
Revolution” President Reagan, not* 
unnaturally, is employing revolution- 
ary rhetoric. Speaking in Plaintield, 
N.J., June 13, be consigned the 
present Federal inoxne tax system to 
“the ash heap' of history.*’ 

“The ash heap of history” is a 
l^rase of which Mr. .Reagan is bxid. 
He told the British Partlainent on 
June 8, 1982, that “freedom and 
democracy will leave Marx and 
Loiin on the ash heap of history.” 
Mr. Rragan's words have impecca- 
ble revolutionary credentials. They 
were first used by Leon Trotsl^ on 
Oct. 25, 1917, in the Peirogred Soviet in 
proclaiming the Bolshevik Revolution. 
To his opponents Trotsl^ thundered: 
“You are miserable bazdurupts, your 
role Is played out^ Go where you be- 
long — to the ash heap of history.” 
Harrison E. Sausbury 
Taconic, Conn., June 24, 1965 


To the Editor: 

The significance of Nicaragua’s 
foreign-debt repayment pact (“Nica- 
ragua Set to Sign Debt Payment Ac- 
cord,” Business Day, June 17) should 
not be lost on President Reagan and 
the Commie-bashers in Congress who 
succumbed to his rhetoric. Nicaragua 
has not followed Fidel Castro’s call to 
repudiate its United States debt. In- 
stead it has committed it^lf to catch-' 
ingupon itsarx^raMrlthiri'tbe-next^ ' 
months. Is that the action of a ' * MarXp' 
ist Soviet beachhead” whose very ex- 
istence threatens the United States? 

Even more significant is what you 
did not mention: that $1.65 billion of 
Nicaragua’s debt was inherited from 
Anastasio Somoza Debayle. but that 
the Sandinistas have willingly been 
repaying it since they overthrew 
Soimoza in 1979. You state, "Washing- 
ton stresses that ill-advised economic ' 
policies are also responsible,” with 
Mr. Reagan's mercenary war. for 
Nicaragua’s economic plight. That is 


correct, but it was Somoza's policies, 
principally his looting of the national 
treasury of foreign earthquake and 
other assistance, that put the revolu- 
tionary Government on a precarious 
footing from the beginning.- 
Nevertheless, as soon as they took 
power, the Sandinistas began repay- 
ing the money that their country 
never enjoyed. 

' This is more than, the “good faith” 
’ for <whi«tv>you;give-i}iern credit. De- 
spite mote than three years of debili- 
tating harassment by the United 
States, it shows a belief in tbe essen- 
tial good sense of the U.S. and a faith 
that we will eventually recognize the 
error of our ways. In the face of this 
latest accommodation with the capi- 
talists, bow can Mr. Reagan’s fervor 
for overthrowing the Sandinistas be 
seen as anything -but an obsession 
with tbe exercise of U.S. power for its 
own sake? Maithew C. Dallett 
Mary E. Pritchard 
Brunswick, Me., June 17, 1965 


Would Meat Eaters Do Their Own Butchering? Why the Checkoff 


To the Editor: 

There are. no doubt, many valid ar- 
guments that can be used against the 
death penalty, but the argument in 
your June 18 editorial (“Passing the 
Death Penalty Buck”) is not only in- 
valid, but also pure sophistry. You 
write, “How popular would capital 
punishment be if each person favor- 
ing it srere asked to throw the 
switch?" 

U.sing such logic, one would assume 
you fa^mr a vegetarian society, since 
of us would cringe at the thought 
of personally butchering an animal. 
In life, there are many acts we favor. 


done by others, that we would not 
think of doing ourselves. How many, 
for example, would care to trade our 
safe occupations for the constantly 
dangerous one of a policeman? 

The quest ions you should have asked 
are wh^hei: the death penalty is a 
deterrent to violent crime and wheth- 
er. to carry out this deterrent, it is 
proper to take the life of someone con- 
victed of a heinous crime. My answer 
to both questions is yes. Therefore, 1. 
favor capital punishment even though 
i would balk at personally pulling the 
switch. Julius Heller 

Forest Hills, N.Y., June 20, 1985 


To the Editor; 

Jerome Kurshan (letter. June 19) 
says chat if Congress believes Presi- 
dential campaigns should be financ^ 
out of taxes, let it so legislate, with no 
ICMO check box. But without a chedc 
box. Presidential-campaign funding 
would violate the First Amendment 
by forcing a taxpayer to contribute 
mon^ to a political party he or she 
disapproves of. With the check box, 
no one is forced to ccntribpte to the 
Democrats or Republicans (the only 
parties ever to receive Federal 
funds). Richard Winger 

San Francisco. June 19, 1965 


Little Lasting Change Can Be Expected From Reagan Tax Plan 


To the Editor; 

Cartoonists, rolumnisis and edi- 
torial writers have begun fo paint tax 
attorneys and accountants as being 
intent upon sabotaging attempts to 
simplify the Internal Revenue Code. 
Hie view is that the professional an- 
ticipates losing a substantial portion 
of his or her tax-planning a^ tax- 
pr^ratitHi income when a simpli- 
tied code is enacted. Speaking for my- 
self and foraU C.P,A.’s with whom I 
have discussed the matter, the Presi- 
dent's proposed revision would seem 
to present lur major (or even minor) 
threat to income-tax practice. 

Indeed, 1 am disappointed to dis- 
cover that the propo^ changes are 
not likely to reduce the workload that 
has expanded disastrously as a result 
of major lax legislation passed in 
three of the last four years. 

The principal “simplification'* 
would seem to lie in the two most pub- 
licized changes: reductiiRi of the 
number of brackets and elimination 
of a handful of deductions. Almost all 
the Items of deduction available to tbe 
individual taxpayer, with the excep- 
tion of state and local taxes, will re- 
main. In my view, most of the taxpay- 
ers who previously itemize deduc- 
tions would continue to do so, simply 
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because so many are paying substan- 
tial interest on home mortgages and 
automobile loans. 

I consider it highly unlikely that the 
taxpayer who required assistance in 
the past will tind the revised code suf- 
ficiently simple to warrant preparing 
his or her own return. 

I believe that many of the compli- 
cating aspects of the current Internal 
Revenue Code result from a mis- 
guided insistence on leaving the rate 
structure intact but adding excep- 
d(Nis, nuances and special modiftca- 
tions to what might otherwise be a 
straightforward provision. 

As proof that nothing has really 
changed, one need only read the pro- 
posal deigned to reduce the rate of 
annual depreciation. I am not here 
concerned with whether that goal is 
wise; rather I call attention to the 
ameliorating propel that, after the 
nrst year, depreciation of an. asset 
will not be based on its original cost. 


but rather on a basis adjusted annu- 
ally for inflation (indexing). I would 
hardly call this simplification. 

Finally, I am convinced (and disap- 
pointed) that any movement toward 
true tax simpliflcation will be short- 
lived at best. Can anyone believe that, 
faced with scMne future businesss re- 
cession, Congress will resist the 
temptation to restore a form of in- 
vestment tax credit? Or, should real 
estate construction lag, can we be as- 
sured that the state-tax deductitm . will 
not be reintroduced? 

Suppose some future administra- 
ticm produces the same arguments 
presented by President Reagan in 
1980 and 1981 for speeding up Uie 
write-off of investment in machinery 
and buildings. Will Congress resist? 
In my.opinlon, much rhetoric, occa- 
sional painful upheaval and little 
lasting change can be expected. 
George M. Morgenstern 
O ceanside, L.L, June 11, 1985 
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Facts 

And 

Fantasy 


F Washington 

or the first time since the last 
world war, according to the U.S. 
Treasury, the national govern- 
ment in May spent more than twice 
as much money as it took in. This set 
a new monthly budget deficit of $40.5 
biHitm. 

Also, according to the Commerce 
Department, the nation’s trade defi- 
cit amounted to $12.7 billion id May. 
the second highest on record. U.S. im- 
ports that month rose to a near- 
record of $30,1 billion, while exports 
sank to the lowest level in 15 months. 

These were the Administration’s 
own reports of the facts, and its reac- 
tion to these facts was interesting 
when David Stockman, the director of 
the Office of Management and Budg- 
et, made a private speech about them 
in Washington on June 5 to directors 
of the New York Stock Exdiange and 
several members of the Congress. 

Mr. Stockman, who always seems 
to get in trouble around here for tell- 
ing the truth, said that unless Presi- 
dent Reagan and the Congress agreed 
to raise taxes, the Federal deficit 
would probably remain around S200 
billion a year through 198S. 

‘*As a pxilicy matter,*-’ Mr. Stock- 
man said, ”it is obvious enough chat 
TO close this threatening $200 billion 
budget gap. we must either mas- 
sively cut spending or raise taxes by 
targe unprecedented magnitudes — 
or by the likes of some, enact a sweep- 
ing mixture of both.” 

The New York Times got a copy of 
this speech and repiort^ it on the 
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Giving Military Aid to the Khmer Rouge 


■By Helen R. Chaimcey 

W^HINGTON — Five million dol- 
lars in military aid is not enough to 
win a war, but it is enough to buy a 
good deal of grief. The House is to 
vote soon on a foreign'aid authoriza- 
tion, bill that includes the controver- 
sial amradment proposed by Repre- 
sentative Steven J. Solarz, Democrat 
of York, which provides $5 mil- 
lion in military aid for non-Commu- 
nist Canibadian resistance forces. As 
.a practical matter, the mtmey is 
likely to wind up in the han^ of the 
Communist Khmer Rouge, under the 
leadership of Pol Pot. 

The Khmer Rouge came to power 
in Cambodia in April 1975. Xeno- 
phobic and d^ermined to purify 
Camdodia of Western influences< Pol 
Pot’s chilling totalitarian vision 
pushed Che. Cambodian people to the 
brink of extinction. An estimated 20 

Helen R. Chauncey is assistant pro- 
fessor of history at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 


percent of the people died during the 
bloody three and one-half years Pol 
Pot held power before he was ousted 
by the. Vietnamese invasion in 
December 1978. Since then he has 
dt^inated the resistance forces 
fighting the Vietnamese-backed Gov- 
ernment in Phnom Penh. 

The Solarz Amendment ^ks to by- 
pass the Khmer Rouge within this 
resistance movement. The reality of 
resistance politics will make a mock- 
ery of that effort. 

The intended beneficiarie.s of the 
amendment, non-Communist oppo- 
nents of the now six-year Vietnamese 
occupation of Cambodia, are grouped 
around Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
and the former Prime MinLster Son 
Sann. They are outnumbered by the 
Khmer Rouge, have no secure ba.ses 
of operation and are divided into often 
antagonistic factioas. 

There is serious doubt about the non- 
Communists' military ability, but their 
poor showing is not for want of weap- 
'ons. Rather, as Son Sann recently ac- 
knowledged,- non-Communisi forces, 
are not anxious to fight. They prefer to 
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stay with their families, close to inter- 
national refief efforts along the Thai- 
Cambodian border. 

In addition, the non-Communists 
have iTgreed officially to cooperate 
with their Communist counterparts. 
Thi.s uncomfortable situation is the 
result of a political coalition the non- 
Communisis were pressured into 
joining in June 1982. Even without 
such an agreement, the nature of dis- 
tribution channels for military aid 
along the Thai-Cambodian border 


virtually guarantees that the funds 
will wind up in the hands of the 
Khmer Rouge anyway. 

The Solarz Amendment would 
channel the funds through the Thai 
Government, which would have ex- 
clusive control over them. In all like- 
lihood, the funds would be handled by 
the Thai military, which is the cur- 
rent conduit for Chinese military aid 
to the Khmer Rouge. The proposed 
legislation provides no monitoring 
mechani.sm to prevent the aid from 
finding its way into Pol Pot’s coffers. 

No less surprisii^ is the fact that 
the aid intended for military pur- 
chases is to be drawn from the Fed- 
eral Govemmeni’s Economic Sup- 
port Fund. This would violate the 
traditional separation of economic 
and military aid. 

However well intend^, the Solarz 
Amendment offers an imprecise. 

Open-ended commitment to ^rrilla 
forces that stand no chance of mili- 
tary victory, and creates the expecta- 
tion of American guarantees to pn>< 
vide indefinite support. Indeed, the 


House Subcommittee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, which has approved the legisla- 
tion, has offered va^e promises that 
there will be more aid forthcoming if 
the initial funds are used effectively. 

America is strategically well placed 
to promote a negotiated settlement for 
the Withdrawal of Vietnamese troops. 
The amendbient, with its imi^icit 
open-ended military commitment, 
pushes us in the opposite direction. 

in August 19M, Congress passed the 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution, which 
blindly committed America to the 
most costly war in its history. There 
we’-e no Congressional hirings or 
^ne resoluioir and it was mot sub- 
jected to public scrutiny. The Solars 
Amendment also is being offered 
without the beiwfit of hearings and 
public debate. On paper, it proposes 
to spend a virtually insignificant $5 
million. In reality, it threatens to re- 
peat our countxyr’s earlier, far more 
costly, mistake. It should not be al- 
lowed to pa^ into law whcsi the for- 
eign aid authoiizatioii bill comes to 
the House floor. D 


Why They Paint ‘ Y anqui Go Home’ 
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By Diego Arria 

’’Yai^ui Go Home”: The forgotten 
slogan is once again being painted on 
the walls of Latin American cities. 
For democratic Latin Americans tike 
myself, it is a nightmare — and we 
blame both the United States and 
Nicaragua for their intransigence 
and dogmatism. 

The democratic superpower and 
former banana republic are heading 
for a confrontation that could shake 
the entire hemisphere. Listen to 
Humberto Orte^ Saavedra, Nicara- 
guan Defense Minister and brother of 
the President. He declared recently 
that if an invasion of Nicaragua took 
place, “Friends of the Nicaraguan 
people would begin a campaign of 
generalized violence against United 
Slates’ interests in Central America 
and elsewhere.” 

Observing that the United States 
wcNild lose the war against his coun- 
try, he went on: “While Sandinista 
forces resisted invading troops, pro- 
Sandimsta forces and sym(»thizers 
throughout Latin America and in the 
United States would be active in vari- 
ous ways. A direct intervention by the 
United States would be very di^cult 
to confine to our territory. It would 
logically have to extend itself to 
neighboring countries. Popular 
forces in Latin America will unleash 
their-^violence. The outcome will not 


more under a beadltne “Stock- 
man Says Tax Increase May Be Best 
Budget SolutiOD.” This headline, not 
suf^rted by tbe-story. gave the im- 
pression that Mr. Stockman fovored a 
tax increase, though he merely stated 
It as an option. So the Administratioa 
ignored the burden of Mr. Stodtman’s . 
speech and turned its anger on -the 
headline. 

Mr. Stockman’s off-the-record 
speech — as if anything can be off the 
record to 50 sto^brokers. Congress- 
men and their wives — may have 
been imprudent politically, but no- 
body could question the accuracy of 
his facts or the clarity of his criticism 
of both the Administration and the 
Congress. 

“The degree of political divisi(sis 
and policy amflict within our govern- 
ing institutions has now reacb^ such 
an extreme and intense state that it is 
nearly impossible to see where the 
political will and consensus will come 
from that is necessary to enact any 
plan big enough to balance the books — 
or even substantially close the gap . . . 

“The basic foct is that we are vio- 
lating badly, even wantonly, the car- 
dinal rule of sound public finance: 
Governments must extract from tlw 
people in taxes what they dispense in 
benefits, services and protections. 
Perhaps not eveiy year, but cenainly 
over any intermediate period of 
time . . . 

“Indeed." Mr. Stockman, added, 
“if the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission had jurisdiction over the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches, 
many of us would be in jail.” 

How did the Administration react 
to all this? They not only denied the 
headline but the body of the Stockman 
speech. “He didn’t say it,” President 
Reagan said on his way beck from 
Chicago. “We have the speech. We 
know exactly what he said. And the 
story is fallacious.” 

Larry Speafces, the While House 
spedtesman, said the Times story was 
“totally off base.” and suggested that 
the reporter "ought to have his mouth 
washed out with soap.” And even Ed 
Dale, an old Times reporter who is 
now Mr. Stockman’s news secretary 
and ou^t to know better, said that 
the budget director’s remariis were 
“completdy distorted.” 

lYeii. as the President is always 
saying, all you have to do is read in 
The Times the text of what Mr. Stock- 
man did say, and judge for yourself. 
And also read the responses of Mr. 
Stockman’s masters in the Wiute 
Hmise, which are a diversion and a 

*lf™rfact that Mr. Stockman had 
the courage to face, axtd not ihefanta- 
^sies of the Administration s relies, 
that 15 in4>ortaDt. David Stockman 
laid iron the line: The Government 
spem twice as much in May as it took 
in and had the second highest trade 
^fidt on record. But 
was not to Wame, acewding to me 
PrtoOeta and his public relations 
sang, a was The T*n»ea that was to 
far printing 

man said, but getting the beadli^ 
amng. 


power.' . 

How, we must ask ourselves, have 
we reached this situation in which the 
defense minister of a tiny third world 
country can threaten the strongest 
democracy? What is happening in our 
part of the world that the Sandinista 
Govenunent dares to call hidden ter- 
rorists to arms? And, perhaps most 
perplexing, can the Sandinista.s really 
expect the democratic governments 
of Latin America to support them in 


A war would 
go beyond 
Nicaragua 


their opposition to a United States in- 
tervention? In fact, Managua would 
in all probability get such support. 

In part, obviously, the blame is 
Nicaragua’s. The nature and magni- 
tude of these mreats are clear for all 
to see — and extremely serious for 
both the United States and the region 
as a whole. The Sandinista Govem- 
ment has in effect incriminated itself, 
admitting that it may have already 
organized an internaticmal terrorist 
campaign against the United States. 

■ Beyond this, there is little question 
that the Nicaragua Government is 

Diego Arria is former Minister of In- 
formation of Venezuela arid former 
editor of the daily newspaper El 
Diario ^ Caracas. 



Reagan 

threatens 

Latin 

democracy 


moving toward greater repr^ion 
and inflexibility. It was, of course, not 
always thus. In the beginning, in the 
late 1970’s, many democratic Latin 
American leaders — men like Presi- 
dent Omar Torrijos of Panama and 
President Carlos Andres Perez of 
Venezuela — strongly supported the 
Nicarpguan revolution. They, along 
with some of the most prominent 
idemocratic leaders of Western Eu- 
rope. were encouraged by the Sandin- 
istas* promises and the seemingly 
broad base of the revolution. But they 
watched and waited as the months 
and then years passed and still the 


Sandinistas failed to fulfill their 
promises — and by the end of this 
period of wait-and-see. the Sandinis- 
tas had firmly entrenched them- 
selves and weakened ail internal op- 
position. 

There has been no lack of evidence, 
but the Sandinistas’ intransigence 
was finally confirmed when they 
refused to allow the opposition leader 
Arturo Jose Cruz to participate in last 
fall’s national elections. It apparently 
didn’t matter to the Sandinistas that 
they would probably have won the 
election anyway. Nor did it matter 
that leaders of the Socialist Intema- 


tiunal — proved friends of the Nicara 


guan revolution — struggled to obtain 
approval for his participation. The 
episode was a clear indication that 


~the most radical of the Sandinistas 


were in full control. 


But the United States is hardly free 
of blame for today’s impasse. In part, 
its responsiblity is historical : It was 
after all, the United States that al- 
lowed the dictatorial regimes of the 
Somoza family to abuse Nicaraguan 
dignity for decades. Washington also 
kept the Somozas in power until the 
bitter end, thus allowing the rela- 
tively radical Sandinista forces to tri- 
umph over the other groups partici- 
pating in the revolution. 

Yet the United States’ responsibil- 
ity continues today, and it is no acci- 
dent that the Sandinistas — who rep- 
r^ent themselves as David challeng- 
ing Goliath — have been able to win 
the struggle for international public 
opinion. 

The near-contempt that the United 
Slates Government has shown for the 


peace-making efforts of the Conta- 
dora countries — Mexico, Venezuela, 
Colombia and Panama — has contrib- 
uted substantially to the further de- 
terioration of the situation. True, the 
Sandinistas have shown little interest 
in creating a genuinely democratic 
state. But a negotiated settlement 
pushed by the Contadora group with 
the total support of the region- could 
have made — and still could — a sig- 
nificant difference in Nicaraguan 
politics. It would, for one,thing, hav 
made U crystal clear that the oUk 
Latin American countries opposea 
the Sandinistas’ course. Nicaragua 
would have been exposed as a totali- 
tarian state and would have none of 
the moral and political support it now 
enjoys. 

No one can seriously prove that 
Nicaragua is a threat to the security 
of the United States. One thing is cer- 
tain, however; If Nicaragua were in-* 
..ya^ed, Hunil>ei:tp -Ortega’s pici^cv 
' 'tidns would ■ probably '^edme ' t iiie* 
Latin America would again become 
the center of anti-Americanism, - 
arousing and inflaming violent forces 
just beneath the surface. 

We . Latin Americans do not de- , 
serve this. (Nor do the citizens of the 
United States, who could well ex- 
perience violence on their own terri- 
tory.) Nicara^a does not have the 
right to blacl^ail our region with 
threats. It does not have the right to 
involve us in an unending spiral of 
violence. Nor does President Rea- 
gan, leader of a great and demo- 
cratic nation, have Che right to blun- 
der recklessly in Nicaragua. He 
does not have the right to ignore the 
Contadora group and the Organiza- 
tion of American States. Certainly, 
if Nicaragua is indeed a threat to 
United States security, then Wash- 
ington should inform its natural 
allies — the Latin American coun- 
tries — whose security would also be 
jeopardized. 

Before it goes further, the Reagan 
Administration should stop to con- 
sider what happened to the hostile 
graffiti on our walls. If in fact it dis- 
app^r^ for some y^rs, this was 
not because it was painted over. It 
disappeared from our walls, and our 
hearts, thanks to the attitudes of 
more understanding American ad- 
ministrations and to the arduous ef- 
forts of those Latin Americans who 
struggled to establish democracy in 
our region. President Reagan must 
not be aiiowed to undo those efforts. 

He must not be allowed to gamble 
away the future of Latin American 
democracy. That is the real “tran- 
scendent moral issue” in Latin 
America today. □ 


ABROAD AT HOME I Anthony Lewis 


Death of a Reform 


P resident Reagan’s tax reform 
bill is dead. Long live tax re- 
form ^ as an idea. 

Saying so out kwd seems premature. 
The President is still going around the 
countiy talking up his proposal. 

But the signs of mortality are there. 
Legisiatioo of this diaracter, makiii^ 
fundamental changes in the tax sys- 
cem. can be enacted only with the 
broadest ccKiseosus of support. The 
Reagan bill does not have and in my 
judgment cannot attract such a con- 
sensus. For the weeks since im an- 
nouncement have made clear that it 
is flawed as reform and out of joint 
with economic realities. . 

The urgent economic necessity 
ri^t now is.to reduce the Federal 
deficit. The tax bill was presented as 
neuti^ in its fiscal Impact, but we 
now know that that was false. The bill 
^vouid reduce tax -revenue, making 
the deficit worse. . ' 

The Congressional Budget Office 

at ^ ^ 

the Reagan package. It found that they 
would produce substantially less- reve- 


nue than the Treasury estimated; $23 
billion less between 1986 and 1990. 

No such detailed analysis has yet 
beat made of the proposed tax 
changes for individuals, but it would 
not be surprising if the estimates of 
their impact were also over-optimis- 
tic. Optimism is a necessary ingredi- 
ent of a plan that President Reagan 
presented as if just about everyone' 
would pay lower taxes — while the 
Treasury would collect just as much. 

More and more people have been 
learning, too, that they would in fact 
pay more under the Reagan bill than 
they do now. Senator Bob Packwood of 
Oregon, chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, said “a great many more mid- 
dle-income taiq»yers are adversely af- 
fected” than the Administration said in 
its chans and estimates. 

The big sufferers would be' families 
with both husband and wife working. 
Aqd to say that is devastating. For in 
contemporary America the family 
with tw6 wage earners is the norm. 

Reagaiispokesmen, in their puffing 
of the tax plan, simply ignor^ that 


social reality. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Baker testified that “the median- 
income family” wouhj.be better off in 
every state under the Reagan plan. 
But he was talking about families 
with one wage earner. And Internal 
Revenue Sei^ce figures show that 
roughly two-thirds of median-income 
families have two earners. 

Perhaps the Administration simply 
overlooked what has happened to the 
pattern of American family life in re- 
cent decades. More likely, those who 
shaped the tax bill had a social vision 
that they wanted to be true: the vi- 
sion, in Patrick Buchanan’s (rtirase, 
of ^’the traditional family,” i^th the 
wife sta)dng home. 

Indeed, the whole Reagan tax pack- 
age reflects a political agenda. That 
may liave been in doubt at first, when 
Mr. Reagan unveiled the plan, but 
after Pat Buchanan’s comments, and 
the President’s own salesmanship, no 
one can doubt that the bill is designed 
to carry out the conservative philoso- 
phy of less government, less public 
support for the helpless. 


By ending the Federal deducticsi for 
state and local taxes, the Reagan hUI 
would penalize states that provide 
more services for their residents. 
Resistance to that idea, led by Gover- 
nor Cuomo of New York, has brou^t 
bitter attacks from the Administra- 
tion, notably the Buchanan gibe of 
“necKSocialist.” The tactic is to try to 
isolate the hi^ier-tax states and make 
them the enemy. That makes clear the 
ideol^cal content of the tax bill. 

In truth, it is not “tax simplifica- 
tion," as the President calls it in his 
speeches. 11 is a political change in 
the tax code, favoring some interests 
and disfavoring others. Oil producers 
win. The capital-gains loo^ole gets 
wider. But American companies 
doing business abroad face compli- 
cated and damaging changes. 

The Administration has responded 
to particuiar criticisms by saying it 
will accept some changes in the bdll. 
But making tlie kind of changes 
needed and winning Congressional 
assent while deliberately arousing 
partisan feelings seems close to im- 


Reagan’s 
tax bill lacks 
broad support 


possible. Moreover, the attenUon of 
Congress and others is focused in- 
creasingly on the deficit. David 
Stockman is talking about raising 
taxes, not lowering them in the guise 
of reform. 

Murray Weidenbaum, who was 
President Reagan’s chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, may 
have interred the bill the ocher day in 
an article for The Washington Post. 
Given the “key economic challenges 
to the United Slates in the 1980’s.” he 
wrote— “foreign oompecition, fragile 
debt structures and huge budget d^i- 
cits — tax reform as currently con- 
templated is irrelevant.” □ 
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Pondering Man in ‘Emerald Forest’ 


By HOLCOMB B. NOBLE 




T rying to make an anthropo* 
logically authentic movie in 
a nearly impenetrable rain 
forest about Amazon In- 
dians who believe they are 
invisible is itself a trip to tiie Stone 
Age. But it's never quite clear who's 
traveling in whidh dire^ion. 

Is it the Xingu Indians who are the 
primitives, the uncivilized remnants 
of a well-forgotten past? Or are the 
cement and steel of the construction 
dams now flooding parts of the Ama- 
zon, returning land to water, closer to 
the Stone Age? In a sense, both the 
nim and the making of it are a reveal- 
ing two-way mirror. 

It is John Boorman vrira produced 
and directed this trip, in the making 
of “The Emerald Forest," starring 
Powers Boothe, Charley Boorman 
and Foster. The movie is based 
on the true story of a 7-year-oId boy 
who was kidnapped in 1972 by Indians 
and disappeared. The bqy’s father, a 
Ven^uelan ^igineer, spent every 
summer for the next 10 years search- 
ing the forests for his son and finally 
found him. But when he did, he found 
too that the boy had become thor- 
oughly integral^ into the tribe. The 
famer decided to leave him there 
rather than bring him back to the 
"dead," as the Indians call the land of 
cities and polluted air and hydroelec- 
tric power projects that have left vast 
areas of vegetatiMi to rot with a 
stench that can spread 40 miles down- 
wind and have irreparably damaged 
the territories and lives of thousands 
of Indians. 

Mr. Boorman, vdx) pursued themes 
of man against nature tqid man 
against man in "Deliverance" and 
"Excalibur," wondered whether this 
story might not take him ftuther. 

Using a screenplay by Rospo Fal- 
len berg, Mr. Booxrnan shot the film in 
the heart of the lush, strangely musi- 
cal wonder of the Indian forest, using 
Indian actors, a Texan (Powers 
Boothe) to play the part of the engi- 
neer and his own son as the bc^ lost 
forever to another culture. But, build- 
ing on the original story, he set Its cli- 
mactic scenes close by the actual con- 
stniclion of the world’s (burtii largest 
dam, the Tticunii, even as the In- 
dians' onoe4)elaved trees were being 
chewed up by giant construction 
equipment, like dinosaurs devouring 
blades of grass. 

Mr. Boorman described the makxng 
of the film in a series of interviews 
and in a diary he plans to publish in 
the United States later this year. 

In August 1983, be off for die 
Upper Xirtgu in central Brazil at the 
headwaters of the Xingu River, a 
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Charley Boorman, the director’s son, portrays a 
boy kidnapped by Amazonian Indians. 


major tributary of the Amazon. For 
most of its history, the jungle there 
has been too thick and the rains too 
heavy to permit highway or railroad, 
and dangerous waterfalls and rapids 
have prevented access by boat. As a 
result, ^thrtqxd^sts believe it went 
essentially undiscovered by outsiders 
for the 9/KM to lOJlOQ years tbet the 
Indians and their late Sttme Age. or 
Neolithic, ancestors have lived there. 
A German expedition led by the ex- 
plorer Kari van den Steinen is gen- 
erally credited with making the first, 
limited ccmtact with tribal people in 


the Xingu in 1884. But it was not until 
after World War II, when small 
planes started flying in to jungle 
clearings, that most of the tribal dis- 
coveries began, and esqdorers believe 
there are still tribes hidden there that 
have never been seen by outsiders. 

Mr. Boorman's initial goal was to 
find a Xingu tribe that he could live 
with, to leam about them ftrst hand. 
Accompanied by the photographer 
Maureen Basilllat, he flew to the for- 
est about 500 miles northwest of Bra- 
silia in a small plane, navigating by 
si^ and by topographical map held 
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Hit for a Maverick Producer 


By ANNETTE INSDORF 


T wo men confront each other 
in a showdown. The seconds 
tick by in the tense silence 
until one makes a move. But 
his weapon is a chess pawn 
rather than a gun. and the territory at 
stake is the world chess champion- 
ship rather than cattle or land. Nei- 
ther opponent realizes, however, that 
he is ttims^f a pawn in a larger politi- 
cal game between East and West. 
Th^ is the setting of "Dangerous 
Moves," a fllm of intematio^ in- 
trigue currently at the Paris. Written 
and directed by Richard Dembo, a 
Frenchman, it won this year's Ac^ 
emy Award tor best foreign language 
film as the Swiss entry. 

The reason for its nationality — 
aside from the fact that is was filmed 
partly in Geneva, where the action 
takes place — is that its producer, Ar- 
thur Cohn, is based in Basel. The oily 
producer in history to have received 
four Academy Awards — "Black and 
White in Ccrior" (1977), “The Garden 
of the Finzi Continis" (1971), “The 
Sky Above, the Mud Below" (1961) ^ 
Mr. Cohn discussed bis involvement 
with "Dangerous Moves" during a re- 
' cent interview. 

“What attracted me to the story 
was the originality of the main char- 
acters," he said in English occasion- 
ally mixed with French. “Both are 
determined to use every trick to un- 
dermine the confidence of their oppo- 
nents. What bothered me was that 
most people do not {day chess, so the 
game had to remain in the back- 
ground." 

At the center is the reigning world 
chess champion (Michel PicooU), a 
Russian Jew who although tired 
and ill — is obsessive about plottii^ 
his moves. His young and arrogant 
opiment — a Soviet dissident in exile 
^ is played by Alexandre Arbatt, a 
stage actor from Moscow who de- 
fected to France while on tour there 
five years ago. (Mr. Arbatt, who 
bears a striking resemblance to the 
young Rudolf Nureyev, did not speak 
a word of French at the time, but has 
since learned the language of the 
country whose nationality he adopt- 
ed.) 

Mr. Cohn described the film (which 
evokes the diarged political atmos- 
phere of the famous IO)rchnoi-Ka rpov 
match) as "a battle b^een conflict- 
ing strategies and ideologies, full of 
subtle political undeitcaies; Although 
the chess games were pi^Mred by 
the actual French champion, they ul- 
timately provide the background for 
wives becoming pawns In the larger 
game, where even fountain pens and 
handshakes are ploys. The idea was 
to extract from this emotionally 
provocative story every possible ten- 
sion." 



Arthur Cohn 


Filmed in Geneva and Paris by the 
renowned onematographer Raoul 
Coutard, "Dangerous Moves" can be 
considered an Arthur Cohn produc- 
tion in the sense that the producer 
was involved in its every aspect, in- 
cluding reediting the fllm for interna- 
tional release. He devotes many 
years to each project, from script 
development to exhibition arrange- 
ments, and breaks the process down 
as follows: "1 spend abwt 10 percent 
of my time raising the money, and at 
least SO percent flnding the right sub- 
ject. Then I’m actively invol^^ in re- 
writing the script, as well as casting. 

“1 never received a producer’s fee 
in my life," he continued, "as it has 
been customary that my private in- 
vestors recoup their funds before I 
have any ^re. As a result, l have no 
difficulty getting investors, on the 
basis of personal trust. And that 
means all deadlines are eliminated, 
and I can work on improving the fllm 
until it’s as good as 1 Mieve it can be. 
After the film is shot, my experience 
has been useful in editing and scor- 
ing, because I’ve learned much about 
a film’s rhythm." 

The producer, aiio studied interna-, 
tional law before becoming a print 
and radio journalist as well as a for- 
eign correspondent, believes that his 
Aims share an impact which derives 
from the spectator’s ability to iden- 
tify with the protagonist. "You as- 
sume that the conflict is between a 
'bad* Russian and a ‘good* dissident," 
he elaborated. "But you end up sym- 
pathizing with the Russian because 
he is even more opiwsed to Russian 
politics, or the lack of freedom, than 
the dissident. I liked the constant su- 
prises." 

So did the French critics when the 
fllm opened last year under the title, 
"La Dlagonale du Fou." But its com- 
mercial success was limited, even 
after winning several prestigious 
European awards. "The situation 
changed totally after the Oscar," Mr. 


Cohn said excitedly. "In the few 
wedts after 'Dangenius Moves' won 
the Academy Award, it did 150 per- 
cent of the business of the preceding 
eight months!" 

Like the earlier "Black and White 
in Color," Mr. Cohn said, "Dangerous 
Moves" underwent an extensive 
recutting period after its commercial 
release because he felt that "the film 
needed more rhythm in the scenes be- 
tween the Russian grand master and 
his wife, on the one hand, and those of 
the dissident and his wife who is 
forced to jcrtn him in Switzerland on 
the other. 1 also felt that the scenes 
betweoi the Russian champion and 
his Jewish doctor, who has been flown 
frem Moscow to Switzerland on his 
insistence, must grow into an emo- 
tional trioc." - 

Mr. Cotm believes that "recutting 
can improve a fllm if you have won- 
derful material to work with." He 
said that even "The Garden of the 
Finzi Continis" was reedited, and 
even after winning the (jolden at 
the Berlin Film Festival. "I was then 
told by a well-known German critic, 
Charlotte Kerr, that the end of the 
fllm wasn’t strong enough. It shows 
empty termis courts previously popu- 
late by members of the two Jewish 
families whose tales were told in the 
film. I took a second unit to Ferrara 
and shot the empty streets of the town 
to symbolize the effect of the deporta- 
tion of Ferrara’s Jewish citizens. The 
new ending was inflnitely better and 
was endorsed by Vittorio OeSica." 

"The Garden of the Finzi Continis" 
was not Mr. Cohn’s last effort vis-d- 
vis the Holocaust. His latest fllm, 
“The Final Solution," has bem called 
"the most impressive documentary 
ever made about the Holocaust" by 
the ^ter Elie Wiesel. 

"The Final Elution” contains new 
footage from diverse sources, includ- 
ing German propaganda films and 
British newsreels, which has not been 
shown in previous documentaries. Al- 
though it Includes borriflc archival 
images, Mr. Cohn also found contra- 
puntal footege of Jewish life in pre- 
Nazi Warsaw. 

The producer, whose father, a 
prominent Swiss lawyer, was tme of 
the authors of the constitutitm of Is- 
rael, explained that he made this fllm 
for reasons that have little to do with 
commerce. "The film shows that the 
free world knew and did nothing. Its 
message Is deceptively simple: The 
horror must never be redu^ to a 
mere phenomenon, the insane act of a 
madman, or worse — a statistic." 

Mr. Cohn intends to open “The 
Final Solution" in the United States. 
All of his Aims became successes in 
Europe only after gathering acclaim 
in America. Another point they have 
in common is that "they were shot 
against the well-meant achdce of 
most people," he said. 


ht his lap. Three hours Inm the fli^t, 
the jrilot announced the plane had 
sprung a gas leak. Now with nowhere 
to land and the plane flying low, a vil- 
lage and the thin airstrip of a Govern- 
ment Indian-affairs outpost appeared 
on cue among the trees. Much later on 
the return a bat flew into the 
same plane ai^ bit the piloL "A scene 
from a Dracula movie.** Mr. 
Boorman, who was forced to land the 
plane hireseif. 

But having safely landed in the 
Xingu and after a long and tiring trip 
on a tractor borrowed from the out- 
post, director and photographer fi- 
oaily reached the Kamaira village to 
which they had been invited. Mr. 
Boorman stayed at the bouse of Taku- 
ma, the shaman, or chief; it is a 90- 
by-^foot structure of crossbeams, 
branches and vines, with no windows 
and the only ll^t inside coming from 
a cooking fire and two openings in the 
roof. As is the custom of many such 
Amazonia tribes, as many as 10 fami- 
lies may be living in tbe sbaman’s 
house. In an important sense, each 
person is free, independent, self-suffi- 
cient; the men fish, the women 
gather manioc, which is ground for 
pancakes. The chief is more a priest 
than a ruler. Yet they also live ia a 
kind of collective security, protecting 
one another from extern^ dangers. 
These tribes are. Indeed, viewed 
anthropologists as near pristine 
models of the Neolithic past. 

There was a good deal of embar- 
rassment at first, principally because 
Che fishnet Mr. Boorman had brou^t 
as a gffi was the wrong gauge. As bis 
^ig. 21, 1983 diary entry, written by 
torcfaii^t that night, reads: "There 
were angry shouts and cries of dis- 
may. We made strenuous promises to 
rectify it, which were grccto d with 
great skepticism. The mention of 
promises sent Takuma off oa an an- 
gry tirade. The warriors began mak- 
ing a chilling clicking sound by rat- 
tling their bows against tbe arrows.** 
The soap and matches he brought 
produced counterenthusiasm, b^- 
ever, and seemed to defuse the situa- 
tion. He stayed three weeks, saw the 
boredom of repetitive daily tasks 
transform itself for him into a kind of 
beauty in tbe knowledge of perma- 
nency. Eventually, Takuma and the 
oth«s allowed him or a long tr^ 
thrtHigh blinding heat to find special 
log^ for a ceremony of the dead. This 
he was also given the privil^e of wit- 
nessing, so long as he did not do so 
"naked." They painted his body with 
the enierald dye that camouflaged, 
tiiem and made them The Invisible 
People. 

The director did not want to make 
the film in a real Indian village using 
tribal people because of the disrup- 


tion It would cause tbjsm/ He hired 
professional Indian act^ ftom fami- 
lies in Rio de Janeiro .dr'Beieffl, for 

the moscpart, who had left tribal life, 
and had them taught Kamaira rituals 
and dances. Choo^ng the American 
engineer was easy. Mr. Boorman re- 
jected the idea of a Robert Redford or 
a Clint Eastwood as too ei^ensive. He 
rejected his producer friend Jake 
Eberts’s suggestion of Sam Water- - 
stoD, whom Mr. Eberts us^ in "Tbe 
Killing Fields.*' 

"I need less of a racdior8e,"the di- 
rector said, "someone with more 
juice," a kind of sold-out Texas engi- 
neer. When an agent persuaded him 



The 


Director John Boonnan 

to meet Powers Boothe, he didn’t 
even let him read for tbe part. “I felt 
a shock of recognition. He simply was 
the part," he said. 

But casting the boy was another 
matter. He felt his own I7-year-old 
son, whom he had used in "Excali- 
bur," was too young. The bqy in the 
fllm must grow up with frij^tening 
speed. But every other candidate was 
disapfKrinttaig. And when he eventu- 
ally did settle on Charley, Rospo Pal- 
lenberg was beside himMlf. In the ' 
dairy, Mr. Boonnan quotes the writer 
as saying, “This is probably the last 
timewe shall ever speak," but be said 
he must tell the director be was mak- 
ing a disastrous mistake. 

Early in the forest scenes, Charl^ - 
as well bad moments of thin ldn g bis 
father hadroade a miscake. in.anin- *- 


tervfew, he described being repeat- 
edly. and painfully tktten oa tiie feet 
tv ants. His feUow Indian tribesmen 
nibbed heit juice on their feet as an 
effective repellent. But when he 
asted for smne, they said no, and 
roared and rolled on tbe jungle floor 
. with laughter. "They thoo^ it enor- 
mously funny that I was in pain and 
obviously inferior to tiiem." But these 
same Indians invited him on a canoe 
trip after the shooting was over. 

"1 wouldn’t let him go," said Mr. 
Boonnan. -"This life imitating art 
could get a bit much." 

And both the stuntmen and Powers 
Boothe did indeed witness a boy grow- 
ing lip OB the set. It was Chaxi^, not 
the stuntmen, vriio learned to be tbe 
best chmber for the skyscraper scene 
ill which the boy comes out of the jun- 
^ to scale a high-rise to his parenls* 
apartment to seA the help of Ms fa- 
ther against aa enemy tribe that has 
acquired guns. And it was Charts 
who reot^ized that Mr. Boothe was 
not acting during the scene in vridch 
both father and son are supposed to 
be near drowning in rapids. *The crew 
could not at first hear Mr. Boothe's 
cries for help against tbe roar of the 
, vraterfalL It was Charley, according 
to his father, kept Mr. Boothe 
afloat until trained dlvera could pull 
him ouL Cbarl^ had swallowed a 
great deal of water and vmnited it up, 
and it was hours before Mr. Boothe, 
who was given oxygen, could get to 
his feet. 

The film crew eventnally found sev- 
eral appropriate sites, one with beau- 
tiful waterfeJIs, one right next to the 
huge dirt clearing for the Tucund, 
none in the Xingu. but all accessible 
by road, either from Paraty, a small 
ITth-cenhiry town down tte coast 
from Rio, from Belem on the north- 
east coast, from the damsite or else- 
where. A small village was built near 
Paraty, and during much of the 17 
we^ of shooting, some 40 mmibuses 
carried some 300 actors, film crew, 
constriiction workers and equipment 
ba^ from town fo tbe edge of prime- 
val forest. 

Jcbn Bomnan’s ultimate accept- 
ance by tite Kamaira led to kng talks 
with its ghflman "Increasingly," Mr. 
Boonnan says, "1 fdt Takuma was in 
possession of a knowledge, a cm- 
sciousness. that far surpassed my 
own. I can’t imagine ever seeing 
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TWO MOTHERS, one a rabbi's 
wfe have filed separate law suits in’ 
IBC San FniKsco area claiming that 
the ritual eiicumcision of their new^ 

bom sw violated the rights of the 

infants and exposed them to “tor- 
turc;mutiiation and phs^ical distor- 
tion* 

The le^ crux in both cases rests 
00 the question whether it is lawful 
to have a baby dreum- 
cjsed without its consent, or as the 
attorney for both women put it, “this 
IS ^ictly a children's rights issue.'* 

Nelly Ballonoff, whose husband 
Martm is a rabbi and executive direc- 
tor of the B'nai B’rith Hillei Founda- 
tion in Berkcley, filed the initial snit 
against the moAeZ-physidan who 
performed the brit mila on her now 
six-month old son Han. 

"I felt passionately when my son 
was bom that his bo^ is sacred and 
inviolate. But the pressure to di^ 
cumdse is so great in the Jewish 
world that I could not stop it,'* Mis. 
B^onoff is reported to have told the 
Northern California Jewish Bulletin. 

In the second suit, Trudie Lon- 
don , the non-Jewisb mfe of a Jewish 
doctor, is seeldxig damages from a 
hospital and one of its do^rs for 
“battery and false imprisonment** of 
their son, Adam. 

The London Boy was dreumdsed 
i^c August, after both parents 
signed a standard consent form. La- 
ter on, Mrs. London changed her 
mind and filed the suit, which is now 
under achisement by Siqierior Court 
Judge E. Warren McGuire. 

“There have been cases where 
doctors were sued for malpractice 
g, and for negligence in hurting or 
^ maiming in^ts, but this is the first 
case that strikes at the heart of the 
Issue of parental consent," the judge 
noted. 

Neither Rabbi Ballonoff nor Dr. 
Frederick London is a party to his 
wire's law suits. 

Partially in response to the two 
cases, an Ad Hoc Committee for the 
Preservation of Religious Fr^om 
has been formed in Berkeley to help 
educate Jews on the historical and 
religious significance of the brit 
mila. 

« JaneFalk,oneoftbeorgani 2 ersof 
^ the group, told reporter JosejA that 
the two case are “totally in character 
with the ambivalence toward any- 
thing Jewish on the part of Jews in 
the San Francisco Bay Area... In the 
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Circumcision complaint 


LETTER FROM LOS ANGELES / Tom Tagead 


name of humanitarianism and 
feminism, some women hn putting 
dieir own perceptions above tradi- 
tion and G^." 

The two cases, however, may be 
part of a larger trend pointing to- 
ward a decline of circumcisions 
among the American population in 
general. According to INTACT (In- 
fants Need To Avoid Circiundsion 
Trauma), a national educational 
foundation, about 75 per cent of all 
the new-born boys in the U.S. are 
now circumcised, compared to 9S 
percent in 1970. 

A FEW MONTHS -AGO, the Los 
Angeles Jewish Federation Council 
invited Prof. Richard Hovannisian 
to address die group on the 
kilting of Armenians in eastern Tur- 
key during World War L 

Within days, the federation, re- 
ceived a cable from Istanbul’s chief 
Tahiti, objecting to tire group’s spon- 
sorship of the speech. At the same 
time, similar objections were raised 
by the Turkish ambassador to the 
U.S. in a call to the World Jeunsh 
Congress in New York. 


The inddent illustrated a pattern 
of behind-the-scenes and public 
pressure by Turkish and American- 
Tvrkish represenutives to discour- 
age Ameri^ Jews from recogniaing 
Annemans as fellow victims of geno- 
dde. 

Armenian charges that 1,S00.(X)0 
of their countrymen were killed by 
the Turks in 191S have never been 
admitted by past or present Turkish 
governments. 

In another instance, Jewish lead- 
ers in Tur]^ telephoned the B'nai 
B’rith Anti-Defamation League in 
New York, objecting to a talk to the 
league’s Los Angeles branch by 
Judge Arm and Arabian. The judge, 
like Professor Hovannisian. is ‘of 
Armenian descent. ■ 

Neither of the speeches was can- 
celled, despite strong hints by the 
Turks that Jevrisb sponsorship mi^t 
imperil the well-being of the Jew^ 
community in Turkey or prompt 
doting of a border crossing throu^ 
which Jews fleeing from fran have 
entered Turkey. 

The implied threats, however. 


have puzzled and upset Jewish lead- 
ers. according to Murray Wood, an 
executive of the Los Angeles Jewish 
federation. 

“Here we are halfway around the 
world, and they (tiie Turks) are 
telling us we are doing something 
that be detrimental to the Jewish 

community there." Wood said. “It 
was disturbing and frustrating. At 
one potnr. I was told the border was 
clos^ for 6 to n hours and several 
people were n*roed away, all be- 
cause the speech went forward. I 
later found out that wasn't true." 

In a different ^preach. Turkish- 
American groups have placed adver- 
tisements in Jewish newspapers 
emphasizing ties between Armenian 
mnremist groups and the PLO. 

A more sulkle Turkish line has 
argued that the uniqueness of the 
Holocaust experience is being di- 
luted ^Armenian claims of “equal" 
suffering during the Turkish geno- 
cide. This argument has found some 
response among Jews, and Wood 
admits that Jewish organizations are 
now ’‘walking a very tight rope on 
this issue. 


"We would be stupid to do any- 
thing that would jeopardize Jewish 
lives in Turkey, and we would also 
be stupid not to recognize Turkey's 
humanitarian effort in helping Jew- 
ish refugees cross the border," he 
said. “Likewise, it would be equally 
stupid to turn our back on a political- 
ly active and influential Armenian 
cotrununity with which we ftel a 
certain kinship because of the Holo- 
caust and the genocide." 

THE AMERICAN-Xsrael Public. 
Affiurs Committee (Aipac), one of 
the most effective lobbies in 
Washington, has opened its first 
office in the Western part of the 
United States. 

Headquarters for the new branch 
are in Los Angeles and Murray 
Wood, a veteran executive of the 
local Jewish Federation Council, has 
been appointed as the first director. 

“The new Aipac office recognizes 
the importance of California on the 
national political scene." said 
Wood. His duties will include meet- 
ing with elected officials and orga- 
nizations to further Aipac's national 
goal CO influence American policy on 
behalf of Israel. 

Another lobbying group has also 
discovered the crucial role of Amer- 
ica's largest state by launching a 
lobbying effort in Sacramento, tbe 
capital of Catifornia. 

The recently formed Agudat Yis- 
rael of California has already been 
successfol in pushing an autopsy law 
through the state legislature forbid- 
ding autopsies on observant Jews. A 
bill now pending would tighten the 
laws on kosher meat processing. 

A NEWLY OPENED savings and 
loan association is offering its Ortho- 
dox clientele an unusual service by 
staying open for business on Sunday 
mornings. 

Advanced Savings is also closing 
its doors early Friday afternoons, 
when all other banks stay open until 
6 p.m.. and remains shut on Satur- 
days. - 

Instrumental in setting the new 
policy was Emil Fish, chairman of 
Advanced Savings, as well as vice 
president of Shaarei Tefila. a nearby 
Orthodox congregation. 

At the same time, a new shop is 
opening next door to Advanced Ov- 
inia that is less likely to attract an 
Orthodox clientele. The store spe- 
cializes in the sale of baked hams. 


Reasonable refusal of an operation 


Ip the Supreme Cdurt titting as a 
Court of Civil Appeals before the 
Deputy-President. Justice Nfiriam 
Ben-Porai, Justice Shoshana 
Netanyahu and Jud^ Yrtiuda Wct». 
in the matter between Raphael 
Levy. appri]mnv‘'versns*ZkHwMto^ 
radn and others, ic^ndents (C.A. 
810/81). 

THE APPELLANT, a porter, suf- 
fered serious neurolog^l and foot 
injuries in a work accident, and 
consequently could no longer do 
physical work. 

In the course oi presenting his 
claim for damages from his employeT 
in the District Court, the opi n ions (rf 
several medical ^redatists were sub- 
mitted. In regard to the foot injuries. 
Professor Freed, a . specialist con- 
sult^ tn* the respondents, assessed a 
2S% di^bility, adding that an addi- 
tional operation could reduce the 
disabiiity to about 15%. The late 
Professor Weisman, however, who 
was appointed bythe court, assessed 
the di^btlily at 30%. He doubted 
the advisabflity of a further opera- 
tion in view of the appeUaQt*s age, 
but said that even if it wen success- 
ful, it would not reduce the degree of 
disability. Professor Ratznelson, 
also appointed by tire court, assessed 
the debility at 19%. He said that 
after a furt!^ operation tire ^>pd- 
hme would peiiuqis be able to do 
bard physical woric; there would be 
less movement in his foot, bot also 
less pain, and the degree of disabil- 
iiy, therefore, would not be affected. 
In his oinnion , there was a more than 
50% chance of success in a further 
operation to unite the broken bones. 

The appellaot refused to undergo 
an additional operation. Ifis family 
feared it, and he stated in evidence 
that he was not prepared to suffer for 
another four years unless the 
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smgeon would guarantee sncoe», 
which 


Tire court aoxqpted tire 19 per cent 
disabihty found by Professor Katc- 
nelson, and justifi^ tbe sq^Uant's 
refusal to undergo an additional op- 
eration, The appellant then 
appealed to the Siquexne Court on 
the ground, inter aUa, tiiat it bad 
blmdDy aoo^ed Professor Katznel- 
soo's assessment, and the re^s- 
dents cross-appealed on the groiud, 
bfSer aha, that tbe court should have 
reduced the damages awarded to the 
^pefiant because he refused the 
acWtional operation. . 

THE FINAL judgn^t of the Sup- 
reme Court was given by Judge 
Yehuda. Weiss. He rejected the 
argomeot tiiat the District Court 
freed its^* of tiie obHgation to 
assess the percentage of the appel- 
lant’s disability , Professor Katzziel- 
son had been cross-examined thor- 
oughly on his opinion, and tbe jndge 
was entitled to accept it and am upon 
it, even thou^ she did not give her 
reasons for so dbing. 

It was true that Professor Freed, 
the respondents* specialist, had 
a higher percents^ dis- 
abiiity than i*rotessoT Katznelson, 
but was certainly no ground for 
rejecting the latter’s assessment. It 
. was correct that the cq^on of a 
court-appointed specialist was not 
final, and that the decisioo rested 
with the court alone. There was no 
reason, however, why the court 
should not accept a particular spe- 
cialist'a opinion, asit bad done in this 
case. 

Respondents’ counsel had argued 


that the appellant’s refusal to onder- 
go a farther ope ration was umeason- 
^iBlS?1IIS%>&reH9^,~drerefa 
in view of Professm Katzoelson’s 
cqnnioa that such an operation and 
at least a 50% chance of success, and 
that it was posable tiut tbe appellant 
would be able thereafter to do bard 
physical work, his damages should 
be reduced by 50% . 

Judge Weiss examined dedsiozis 
of tire Suiwesre and District Courts 
oo tins p^t. and also English and 
American authorities cited by coun- 
sel. In his ojHnion, tire matter was 
covered by decisions of the Supreme 
Court in which it bad consistentiy 
been held that a liberal riew should 
be taken of a plaintiffs refusal to 
undergo further medical treatment. 

This subject had been considered 
recently by tbe Supreme Court in 
C.A. 449,492/84, in uffidi the court 
said, * ‘Every operation involves 
risks, great or sm^, and it isa man’s 
i^t to decide if he is ready to run 
the risk or not. He is not to be 
pressed as to how to decide, not 
^&rectly, and not indirectly by r^uc- 
ing tbe damages to whidi he is enti- 
tle by reason of his refbsal.” 

Ju<^ Weiss said he agreed with 
this n^g. ^licfa accorded with the 
spirit of the times, and was more 
advanced and imnu^ than that pre- 
viously adopted. He would not con- 
sider at this stage, be added, what 
limitations should be placed on the 
application of tbe miove general 
rule. 

The English and American au- 
thorities, he said, would bring him to 
the same condurion. Thus the au- 
thority Fleming bad said, 

“In case of personal injuries the 


victim might have to submit to 
sur^ry or jother disagr^ble tber- 
^Spyin c^cT Wateius condition 

and, if he unreasonably refuses to do 
so, cannot unload upon tire defen- 
dant the oonsequeoces of his own 
stujndity or irratiouaJ scruples. But 
there is stiD no consensus oo bow to 
test the reasonableness of bis refus- 
al. Sboitid the test be steroiy objec- 
tive as enunciated in the older En- 
glish cases, postulating a reasonable 
person of ‘manly ^aracter* or 
should k compassionately follow tbe 
analogy that a tortfeasor takes his 
victim as be finds him? An accept- 
able TOmpromise which has gained 
support in Australia would ask 
whether a reasonable person in the 
dremnstances as they ensted for tbe 
plaintiff would have refused treat- 
ment, thereby making allowance for 
his ffiScnlty of understanding, even 
for an anxiety neurosis caused by the 
aoddent i&eif." 

Similarly, m the American Res- 
tatement, 

"It is frequently reasoneble for a 
person threatened by further barm 
from a tortious act to refuse to 
subject himself to pain or to danger 
of a different land triiich it would be 
necessary to undergo the further 
harm is to be averted. Thus ft may 
not be unreasonable for a person 
whose leg has been improperly set by 
a ne^ent pfiysician to refuse to 
submit to a rebreaking of the leg, 
with its attendant pain and doubt^ 
result, for the purpose of straighten- 
ing tire leg.. .Nevertheless, thm are 
limits to what one may properly 
refuse. Thus a person who suffers a 
broken legisnot entitled to damages 
for permanent disability ensuing be- 


cause of his obstinate failure to per- 
mit his leg to be set by a competent 
physidan." 

The District Court, applying the 
above test, had held that tbe appel- 
lant’s attitude was reasonable. This 
wrs a finding of fact based oo tbe 
evidence, and there was no reason 
for the Supreme Court* to interfere. 

Judge Weiss then proposed that 
some amounts of damages awarded 
to the appeOant be increased, and 
tbe appeal be allowed in iciqrect of 
such increases. 

Jostice Sbosbana Netanyahu coo- 
cuired. She accepted the opinion of 
Fleming that tbe test was both objeo- 
rive and subjective-objective in that 
it considered tbe attitude that would 
be adopted by areasooable man, but 
subjective in that tbe “reasonable 
man" was to be regarded as being in 
tbe position of me victim of tire 
accident, ^e commented that this 
combined test was also applied in tbe 
field of Criminal Law. Justice 
Netanyahu was of tbe opinion that 
tbe test dted from C.A. 449,492/81 
was too liberal, and that it was 
necessary to restrict its application. 
However, even if it were applied 
restiictively. ft could not be said that 
in the present case the appellant’s 
refusal to undergo a further opera- 
tion was unreasonable. Justice 
S^am ^D-Porat agreed with her 
coOeagues. For tbe above reasons 
tbe appeal was allowed, tbe cross- 
appeal dismissed, and tbe reqioD- 
dents ordered to pay the appellant’s 
costs in the sum of 1S750,(X)0 with 
linkage and interest. 

Advocate Pinbas Zeltzer 
appeared for tbe ^pellant. and 
Advocate Israel Wmnbeig for the 
respondents. 

The judgment was given on March 
26. 1985. 


ISRAEL CHAMBER ORCHESTRA AM) 
THE CAMERI THEATRE; Vc*v Tabxd eofr 
(CMBoi HMtre. T«l Ariv J«f »» 
Witer Mi^ Sidle No. 1 in F M^or; 
pwedb DM* end A ew M. «p« *■ 

(Uiy ateecd): Rteeuo br NAnw TMe. 

WHAT SAVED this production was 
tj ifi eo^irection by. Hanan Snir and 
David Sharir, tbe stage desigD by 
Sharir and the choreography by 
Minile Sharon. Sharir buflt aimge 
cobweb coastniction, a half gU^ 
over the whole stage w which 




grotesquely clad dancers ascended 
and descended. With the magnifi- 
cent lighting efE^ Brian Harris cast, 
a truly ma^al 

No less magnfficent was the dano- 
isg,. Ae cmly ^mamic element, 
wmefa held ^ r^ier slow musical 
proceedings together and intro- 
duced a fescinatiiig nr^tiiieal qualiiy. 
Costumes and yari^ props, a&o 
designed by Shaiir. were. enefaam- 
ingi a real feast to the eyes. 

The weak point was tbe vmce& 
With the exception. of mezzo*, 
soprano Anne Howeik, whose JKdo 
was beautiful but draiumieally. hot 
convincing enoogh, aiid. sopiSM 


MUSIC 


Sheila Armstrong, a merely' adequ- 
ate Belinda, there was lit^ to be 
satisfied with. Particulariy weak was 
baritone Stephen Roberts, who 
lacks vocal substance and was stiff 
and imsatnial in Ins movements and 
ins acting. Tbe minor roles, all en- 
trusted to local forces, could hardly 
please. ^ the other band, the 
Cameran Singers, as tbe choir per- 
formed well and integrated sati^feo 
.tbrily with the movement and acting 
of dancers. The edio effect and 
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coDcludiQg dirge were exquisite. 

Another great weakness of tbe 
performance was the orchestra, 
which simply could not keep to the 
ri^t intonation. Though it im- 
proved in tbe opera, tbe perft>rm- 
ance of Hand's Water Music was so 
bad t^i one f^ compelled to ques- 
tion base profesaonal skill. 

BENJAMIN BAR-AM 

Redttl Abh Ahmsubw, with 

Roberto LMS( (Bred), ^tso (Beth RethwhOd, 

jeor Z3 ). SohUb to D Biiiur; 

DebuNy: “Ea Batetn", "Ia nUe an Cbmn 
de Lia"; Bazdalre; Saht pDpntaln fnocabe; 
De f aliii Sextt popoWre maanotw Mlfhendt 
Tnib (ilcts en Uyk briiBsu Re- 

^oidirM. 

ONE CAN only admire Amos 
AUnosnino’s zeal and painstaking 
effort in presenting bU yearly recit- 
als. His perpetual searrit for variety 
this time ^ve us mostiy French and 
Spanish works, some rarely beard. 
He also included his own arrange- 
ment for cello and piano of 
Milhaud's picturesques ineces In 
Brazilian style Cavee and Scroeaba 


from the composer’s Saudades do 
Brasil and the Brazileira from the 
stunning Scaramouche. for two 
pianos. 

There were also some contempor- 
ary works, tbe enjoyable po{xilar 
Suite by Frendi composer Bazelaire 
and a bravura piece of the Catalan 
cellist and composer Caspar Cassa- 
do (1897-1966), a former pupil of 
Cas^. 

The presentation as a whole 
showed preparation and commit- 
ment, musc^^ and understamfing 
bot was wanting in technical abilities 
and dexterity, especially in the vir- 
tuoso pieces. No doubt, the instru- 
ment itself was an impediment to tbe 
quality and sonoii^ of the tone. 

Roberto Listik. 24, is a promising 
young instrumentalist. His perform- 
ance showed technical fluency and 
vigour although he has still to im- 
prove the quality of interdepend- 
ence of his part in the teamwork, 
especially when accompanying a 
string instrument. 

The redtal took place at the small 
theatre of the Beth Rothschild and 
attracted a capacity audience. 

ESTHER REUTER 




ALL HANDY 


RANDOMALIA 
Miriam Arad 


IF YOU are a nun and have a rosary, 
or a Moslem and have prayer beads, 
you are cared for, but if you are 
neither of these - what do you do 
with your hands? 

You can lace your fingers, cross 
your arms, stick you hands in your 
pockets, but such postures are hard 
to keep up for any great length of 
time, so you toy with whatex'er is at 
hand. This is easiest at table, where 
you have a supply of cutlery, napkins 
and breadcrumbs; most people, 
however, prefer to demolish some- 
thing on the principle of “if you can't 
maire 'em, break ’em." 

Eggshells are very satisfying to 
this end. particularly if you spend 
some time trying to separate them 
ftt>m tbeir Ain inner membrane 
first. Next best is orange peel, which 
has “Jie added advantage of smelling 
good when cut. Most versatile of all 
are blister packs - Aose little bubble 
things in which pills come: you can 
push the empty bubbles in or out, 
squash them, pierce Aem, and when 
done with their front, peel Ae tinfoil 
off their back. 

The living room provides less 
scope for occupational therapy. 
Smokers smoke and nibblers nibble. 
Knitters knit, not always because 
Baby needs another woolly, but be- 
cause, as they Aemselves confess: “I 
have to have socoBAii^on hand." If 
nothing else is available, you- -can 
always twirl a ring, dangle a bracelet, 
finger a tie, pick at a button, twist a 
lock of hair, or take a corner of your 
sJeeve and pleat, unpleat, pleat, on- 
pleat. So universal is Ae need to 
fidget wiA one's bands. Aere are 
special coffee-table gadgets made 


for Ae purpose, and the man who 
invented “Slinky" - Ae coil of infi- 
nite possibilities - made himself a 
pile. 

THE NEED appears to be most 
acute in situations where several 
people are gathered in a room to 
talk, whether to decide company 
policy or for fiiendly conversation. 
Here, again, the one who has the 
floor is generally taken care of be- 
cause he needs his hands to talk with; 
and Ae fable that this marks him as a 
Jew or even a Mediterranean type is 
just Aat: a fable. 

And anyhow, why disapprove of 
people talking with their hands? 
Gestures are much more expressive 
Aan words, for how else to describe 
the one Aat got away but with your 
hands thrown wide? How to explain 
that you've had it up to here; tell the 
stoiy of this car Aat was coming at 
you from the ri^t. so you veered 
left, so then this idiot... Not to 
mention zigzags, spirals, and the 
figure of the girl you took dancing 
last night. 

But to return to the subjen in 
hand: we have these mobile appen- 
dages, and it seems we are aching to 
do something wiA Aem - something 
useful like laying bricks or stirring 
porridge - and' for waitf oi'Aat. 
something useless like tying knots in 
the fringes of bur hosts' tablecIoA. 
Then bow about Aose individuals 
who just sit Aere wiA their bands 
serenely folded in their laps? Are 
Aey idler by nature Aan Ae rest of 
us? No they aren’t. Only less neuro- 
tic.. 


AMERICAN RED MAGEN DAVID FOR ISRAEL 

45ih Anniversary 
National Convention 

JERUSALEM HILTON • TUESDAY, JULY 2nd — WEDNESDAY, JULY 3rd 

Highlights ARMDI Convention Program 
Jerusalem Hilton Hotel 

Tuesday, July 2. 1985 
9:15 AM. 

Opening Ceremony 

Address: Hon. Yitzhak Shamir, Vice Premier of Israel 
"Israel’s Place Among Ae Nations" 

Panel Discussion 

MDA Medici Services - “Emergency Medicine in Ai^on" 

Brig. General (Res.) Amizur Kfir, Director General, MDA 
Dr. Eli HfiKfas, Director, MDA Emergency Medical Services 
Prof. Dan Michaeli, Director General. Minishy of Health 

1:30P.M. 


Address: AmbassadorReuvenDafni.ViceChairman, 

Yad Vashem, "The Holocaust, 40 Years Later" 

2:00 P.M. 

Address: Hon. Moshe Arens, Minister Without Portfolio 

"How Peace Will Be Achieved in the Middle East" 
Address: Hon. Yitzhak Modai, Minister of Rnance 
"How We Can Build Israel's Economy" 

ARMDI Delegates Session 
8;0Q P.M. 

Opening Convention Dinner* 

Greetings: Teddy KoUek, Mayor of Jerusalem 
Address: David Ross, Chairman- 

international Committee of Friends of MDA 
"Friends of MDA in the Diaspora" 

*By reservation only. Contact ARMDI Convention Headquarters 
Jerusalem Hilton Hotel. 

Program subject to last minute chartges. 

For Admission To Public Sessions Call 
ARMDi Convention Arrangements Committee/ 
Jerusalem Hilton (02) 536-151 


THE FRENCH COLLEGE IN JERUSALEM 

66 Hanivi’im Street 

The Frezutii college in Jerusalem has achieved 88 % in the 
French baccalAureat. 

This examination is recognized by all oountiieB that are 
members of the E.E.C. 

rStudents wtiio wish to ia sxrove their standard in the Freiich 
language areinvitedtoparticipateina&ee.twbmontli 
course provided by the college. 

The course, givenby a Frmich teacher, win consist of 
3-hour lessons, twice weekly, duringJulyandAugust, 
1985. 

The course begiiis today, Monday, July!, 1985, at 8.00 pan. 
Forregistzatioii, piaasecall: TeL 02-63796$, starting today. 


/Fred Ciatailk) 
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New Sde Zohar fidd is expected to provide 
up to 1»700 additional jobs - over ten years 


% 

Cutting bills and living above one’s budget 


N^ev Phoi^hates has 
14% increase in sales 


SyUORAMORlEL 
Jemsalem Post Rqwrto' 
BEERSHEBA. - With exports of 
over 2.3 million tons of phosphates, 
Negev Phosphates expels to show a 
sales increase of 14% for the past 
fiscal year, a source in Israel Che- 
micals said here last week. Negev 
Phosphates is a subsidiary of Israel 
Chemicals. 


not harm the environment for a 20 
kiiometre radius.” 


By HAIM SHAPIRO 
JervBBlem Post Renorter . 

Two meals for the price of one! 
It sounds too good to be true, and in 
many cases in the past, it was indeed 
too good to be true, with disgruntled 
diz^rs coming away far from 
pleased. 


secrets of the trade m The Jerusalem 
Post. . 


The company plans to spend 
$25m . this year in expanding produc- 
tion, the source added. It is getting 
ready to develop the large Sde Zohar 
l^o^hate field it discovered in the 
Negev four years ago. The field 
covers 16S square iSometres and 
extends from Arad to die new Neva- 
tim air base at Tel Malhata. 

‘*We're readying the field for min- 
ing in the next decade,” the source 
said. Intra Search, a company in 
Montana, has set up a 30-year min- 
ing programme whUe Negev Phos- 
phates has spent a lot of money on an 
environmental impact survey. The 
survey of the field, including 190 
drillings and ten tunnels, cost $3 
million. 


Even with the existing fields and 
infrastmeture, Negev Phosphates 
hopes it will almost double its output 
by the end of the decade, to some 
5m. tODS. I^el Chemicals has re- 
cently bought several European 
companies, so as to facilitate sales of 
Israeli phosphates abroad. 

The hew field will enable the com- 
pany to hire many more workers in a 
region where unemployment is near- 
ly triple the country's average. 
Negev Phosphates expects to in- 
crease its work force by 1,000 within 
ten -years, and to give jobs to 700 
more people through sub- 
contractors. Over the 30 years of 
mining foreseen for Sde Zohar, the 
company expects to find work for 
8,500 people from the Arad area. 


Promiring that it won't happen 
this time, is Hughes Potiker, a U.S. 
businessmax! who has been organiz- 
ing such discount campaigns for 24 
years. His Entertainment system, 
offering not only discounts in res- 
taurants, but in theatres, sports and 
travel, is now offered in 48 dties in 
the U.S. and opening in 14 more. 


Next year the firm is going abroad, 
extending its system to London and 
Copenhagen, as well as Israel. Run- 
ning the local operation on a franch- 
ise baris will be Moshe Tessel, a 
Haifa businessman. Potiker, who vi- 
sited Israel recently to help organize 
the scheme, revealed some of the 


The appeal, of course, ties in the 
opportunity for the user to cut bQIs 
and live above his budget. But, in 
omtrast to many other similar sys- 
tems, Entertainment does not res- 
trict itself to expensive restaurants. 
Fast-food places' play an important 
part, u do a wi^ range of other 
forms of entertainment. In New 
York, the company booklet includes 
stich attractions as cinemas, race 
tracks, adventure parks, ball games 
and even the Metropolitan Opi^. 

But perhaps the most interesting- 
aspect of thejnograznme.is that it is 
not a>^ilable to the public at large. 
In the U.S., Potiker explains, tt is 
usually offered through various 
charity grof^>s, as a means of raising 
funds. ‘Ac ^wdalized distribution, 
he feels, makes the entire qrstem 
work better. 

Also helping the operation is the 


fact that each offervqjry dearly states 

- vriiat it indudes, and often iriiat it 

does not include. Restaurant-offers 
are accompanied by excerpts from 
the menu, with pric^ Oft^, for 
example , ^ offer is for the die^)esc 
main course ordered free, but.ui 
Israel,' to avoid any confuaon^ tte 
ofier will probably be for SO cent 

of the bill . up to a certain maximuin. . 

Potiker also believes in the active . 
p^dpation of the businesses in.-- 
volved. Each is given a tally sheet, so 

- they can compute profits before and 
after the programme goes into 
e&ct. Regular training sessioiu are 
held for waiters to enlist their entfau- 
sasm. 

In Israel, in addition to the local 
market, the company win riso issue a 
special booklet for tourists visiting 
the coun^. With numerous Jewish 
organizations and Christian reli|jous 
groups on the coiiq>any*s rolls, the 
spedri offers conld even help gener- 
ate travel to brael. 


auctioned for record $2.3 millioii 


U.S. study says dollar is 40% overvalued 


‘'Making sure the enrironment is 
not adversely afiected by the mining 
of these phosphate deposits means 
that we must spend more money, but 
not 'fo much that it would make the 
project economically unattractive,” 
the source said. Headed that at any 
rate, since the company began min- 
ing phosphates in Zin and Oron 
more than 30 years ago, no worker 
has shown signs of lung disease. 
'‘The bottom line is that if we use the 
stipulated methods of avoiding 
pollution, our mining operations will 


The source said that the new fields 
expected to be operational in seven 
years, will have a yearly turnover of 
S150-$200m. With a “proven de- 
posit” of 180m. tons, Sde Zohar unll 
yield $4.7 billion in exports of both 
phosphates and phosphoric add. 

The combined world exports of 
phosphates are 150m. tons a year, 
most of it by the U.S. and Morocco, 
nrhe other much smaller exporters 
include, beside Israel, Togo, Seneg- 
al, Tunisia and Jordan. 


The Jordanians have recently dis- 
covered rich deposits near Akaba atri 
will double their exports to 9m. tons 
by the end of this decade. The Jeru- 
salem Post has learned. Jordan 
already sells over 50% more phos- 
phates than Israel. 


WASHINGTON (Reuter). - The 
dollar, now taking a breather from a 
record-breaking run on world cur- 
rency markets, is about 40% over- 
valued, according to a stndy released 
yesterday by the Institute for Inter- 
national Economic. 

/The study, prepared by the private 
institute's senior economist, John 
Williamson, proposed replacing 
floating exchan^ rates with a system 
in wlu^ governments would adopt 
policies designed to keep currency 
values wi thin specified target zones. 

A number of countries whose cur- 
rencies have suffered at the hands of 
the doDar in the past 18 months, 
have suggested shnnar moves to re- 
duce exchange-rate volatility. 
France has proposed a three-zone . 
system, in which the dollar, the yen I 


and European currencies would be- 
come the invots of foreign exchange 
markets. 

But a meeting in Tokyo last week 
of the finance ministers of the lead- 
ing industrial economies concluded 
there was no real alternative to float- 
ing exchange rates. The White 
House is also opposed to the ta^et- 
zone concept and says die strong 
dollar refleos confidence in the U.S. 
economy. 

The Tokyo meeting suggested in- 
stead that governments should do 
more to coordinate economic poli- 
des and said this would he^ achieve 
greater exchange-rate stability. 

^^amson said the oven^ued 


dollar, which has retreated from its 
peaks adueved earlier this year, was 
a major reason behind the U.S. 
becoming a net debtor nation. 

America is running a huge trade 
deficit, but has sn^ed in huge 
flinnnnts of foreign capital attracted 
by hi^ U.S. interest rates and the 
prospects of an appreciating dollar. 

,WUlxamson al^ estimated the 
vtiue of other currencies at which 
nationri trade accounts would be in 
balance. 

Using this measure, he said sterl- 
ing was overvalued by about 15%, 
while the Japanese yen was under- i 
valued by 12%, the mark by 13% , 
and the French franc by about 5% . 


EEC retaliates iviili duly on U.S. citrus 


AT THE DAN CARMEL HOTEL, WE SERVE YOU 

IN STYLE 


LUXEMBOURG (Renter). - The 
European Community has. 
announced higher tariffs on nuts and 
lemons imported from the U.S. in 
retaliation for Washington's restric-^ 
tions on imports of pasta from the 
10-nation bloc. 

Comumty import duty on U.S. 
lemons was more than doubled, to 


...like giving you 
complimentary copies 
of The Jerusalem Post 
every day. Just another 
“extra” from the Dan Hotels. 

The Dans of Israel Hotels and Resorts ■ 

flc Uleoi satefn^gan leLAvtu; Den Carmel, Haifa; 
rPan AcMtia, IMMya; Dan Caesarea. 


sntictLy 

^7^ KOSHBR 
^ AMfMCAN 
MCAT SiltVICB 


20% from 8%. Import duty on wal- 
nuts shipped in from the U.S. was 
more *han trebled to 30%, also up 
from 8%^ 

Sales of U.S. nuts and lemras to 
-the Community were worth S33J 
million last year. 

The counter-offensive in the so- 
called transatlantic “qia^tti war” 
was qiarifed by U.S. objections to 
spedal arrangements favouring im- 
ports.into the Community of chrns 
fruit from neighbouring Mediterra- 
nean states outride the bloc. 


JanuaiRai — Beenhebatm. 
Mew indndg daUvry. 
Soparvidini of tbe AabUniU 
BAovot. 
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Mnseams 
iritAP. 

Hadition, dte 

cnie, bODC, eyayday blqecis ukI dies of 
(BMspon oominunina 0 Asian Aft: CbmcK 
t. w i H .tmiri 1300 BCE— ITtb century 

Q 0 Sontii-Eist Asia: JqancK neSuke 0 Old 
MasteiK 16tb-18di eomny marter paniiOT 0 
Promised Gifis: 200 prondsed beqoens, iad. 

CeendMiin- 
se 0 Cwtoms and Cbstimi^ Eaa and'West 0 - 
Cu«e ID the Desert: 9.000 year old finds finm 
Nsbal Henar Q From the Secalar lo die 
Sacred: emydiy objects in Jewish rittul ise 
Rfanesi: szchitecunl ffiriiings ^ Alma Prtnfc- 
ek chBdreo's book fll usu ai i o iis 0 Father aod 
Sod: Setenik and YadiB (Shrine of the Book) 0 
Meet u Israeli Artist: Chava Epsteia, Ira 
Re aJi w iUBei . Reut Sba h a r (Yonifa Wng) ^ 
Pliiitiiig Inshwtioo hi the Yontfa and 
exhibition ot children's painriDyOPenBaoect 
crthibiticns of Jodaiea. Anheokisy, An and 
Eli»iwe Art. VWllia nsuil. Mita MdWIi 
lIVS. At 11: Gnided toor.Misevn. Endidi. At 
3: Guided lour. Arebeology OaDeries. Endisb. 
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con— 1 


ONEANDONE CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1 The ego needs no propping 
up when one is paymg one’s 


^way (4-10) 

9 A thousand dcllars coming to 
father, because he’s . this 
man’s son? (8) 

10 A brief testing time, follow- 
ing on (5) 

12 Idle doome gave a false 


ii^resrion (4) 

13 What frivolity: it’s scent as 


. makes it so (10) 

15 Fine fabric produced only 
when ready money shown 
first (8) 

16 Tom or his mate should kin 
the vermin (6) 

18 She sounds like the mother 


of all Mafia families (6) 

20 Said what came to mina as 
I dabbled about (2-6) 

23 It could cool a burning issue 
if about to show the 
again (10) 

24 A kiss signalled directions for 
excentioners (4) 

26 1 laze about and do little in 
the play (5) 

27 A craft worker’s big sea 
canvas (8) 

28 Stern (Quality an unbending 


DOWN 

2Kg handout for great ship 

3 Rational partition of North 
Sea (4) 

4 It brings comfort to those 
suffering in extremity (8) 

5 Now here's a singular thingl 
( 6 ) • 

6 Very sad, medical officer 
turning 99 — but you can’t 
help laughing (10) 

7 It seems the cloth's seen 
long service yet hasn’t slept 
a wink (7) 

8 Nag master painter over 
course? How sancy (11) 

11 D r n n k , unaccompanied; 

grounds for proving it? (5, 6) 
14 Underwear with torn lace 


FIRST AID 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 



tin Lrasli, 1 Kigidani, 
Eddio, -272315. 
810108. Dar AMava, 


Magn David Adorn en « iyBc>' phm DVfr 
ben (nraod the dock Krvke >. 


reduced (5, 5} 

17 He's pnt advertisement over. 


and I’ve to stick it . . . (8) 

19 ... on pit vehicle that’s red 

21 ^^te pnt over bird that's 
Sown over Hampstead Heath 
(54) 

22 Purchase tax restricting frolic 
without any delay (6) 


. 49 Ehad Haam. 613842. 
, 7 AiDRadam. 223142. 


ClaCt, 31 BrodetsU, 


AcBt. 644231. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Ajbded4l333 
AAkrion 23333 
•BwYm * 585555 
Dixjifacba 78333 
Cw^ *988555 
DtnRcfioa*raillI 
Eau 72333 
Haden 22333 
Wib *512233 
HUiar 36333 
Holba 803133 


JenwaleiB *523133 
Kiron3U442 
Rirv«Sfamia*4*.W 
NibariyB-«Z3333 
NcBmv *23333 
PmhTav a *9231 111 
ftefaerm *451333 
RobOD LeZi0B»l2333 
SM3Q33.' 
TelAviv-3IDlll 
Tibertn *90111 


Coodneted tonrs 

HADAS5AH -Guided tow of an BSiaDationi 
W Houriy toun at Kiiyat Hadnadi and Hadw- 
adt bft. Scopna. lafouBMion. reeervaiioaK 
02-416 333.02446271. 

HEBREW DNIVERSITY: 

1. Toun in F-ngihh at 9 and 11 a.ni. fion 
Arfii iii i iM i' MU w, Ttaa^Biip . Givai RaiD CampiB. 
Bww9.28.Z4aiidl6. 

2. Moiut Scopw tows 11 ojb. bom the 
Broofiw Receptioo Ceotre. Sbenoao BoB<^ 
iog. Boses 9, 28, 4a, 26 and 23 to the first 
oedergnmod stop. Rirtber detaik* leL OC- 
88ZB19. 

AMTT WOMEN. Free Moraiog Toois - 8 
Alkalai Street. Jensalem. TeL QZ-699222. 
OKT. To visit oof tecbooleBical Higb Sdioob 
cad Jenisalra SU141; Tel Aviv 396171, 
233231, 240629; Netaoya 33744. 


MbeeBaneons 

DIPLOMA’nC SERVICES - ISRAEL 
BEYWD TOOmSM. HMevel briefiogs and 
exewsioas to exanuDe ^ imies - daily depar- 
tures. InfonnaiiOD, 02 2344 7 5, 234907. 



Mobile iflttiBrvB Cere Uoit (MICU) service 
io tta area atouDd tbe dock. . . 


(P*4iatrics, EJf.T.), |g| EmerBetwy phooe Dumber hi moat areas. 


saixefy.orttnyerBcii. 

dadifobsietriesL 


dadi (obstetrics). 
ioten]aI,sQf9eiy). 
(obstetiim, fasenial, pediat- 


.R^-OMi Came (341 
Avb, 234819, TiiiimVa 
SB79L 


emsXfarMpcaBTd 
— Smie, aad Ratfa 


TELAVIV 

Museums 

TEL AVIV MU5EDM. Opwfac EridbMoiia; 
Ardoo, a Roo^ective 0 Five Cboturies of 


FLIGHTS 


iZr Mom HaaBhfkst «M«TlAUn 
dSOnivIM Avfv 26U11, HA 07220^ 
41Slii; Nata^ 3S316. ' 


Self-Portsdt PrioB 0 Avi Oaaor, Fbotopnhs. 
VWitaK Hem Sa.-Tbw. 10-2, 5-9. Sat 11-2, 
7-10. Fri. doardi Bchoo RuUil ih PavOien; 
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24-HOURS FLIGHT 
INFORMAITQN SERVICE 
CaB 03-9712484 
foiniti-tiiie) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-381111 (20 Unes) 


' KUPATHO>JMINFOItMA'nONCEI<rrRE 
03433300. .433500 Su^-Tbonday, 8. 
■a.m.to8p.oi.FTiday8a.B.to3pJD.' " 


POUCE 


Conducted tours 

AMTT WOMEN (bemafy AwNrican MbracU 
WewaO. Rrea MomiogTcniis-Tel Aviv, TeL 
220187,233154. 

WIZO. To virit oar ptoiacts caD TbI Aviv, 
232939: Jerrsaiem, Z2M60; Haifa. S8S17. 
PIONEER WOMEN • NA’AMAT. Monmig 
toots. Reservations; Tel Aviv, 310791. 


nil 100 la mes pam of the eeaatrv. la Tlbertas. 
dial 924444. nrnt Sbiima4444. 


HAIFA 


WBAr 5 ON IN HAIFA, dU M-640840. 


QUICK CB0SSW08D 

ACROSS 
1 Spiteful 
40sailated 


9 UoUlocmecart 
16 Internal organ 


llHarp-lOm 

InyrrnTnoTir 



IZSnxali xpedes of 
falcon 

13 Draw 

14 Network 
161^ 

18 Play OQ words 
80 Cambridge 
college 

El Greek war hero 

24 Medicine bottie 

25 Top condition 

26 Gloomy 

87 Old coin 


yeoterd^’s Sohitkiiis 


DOWN 


iBeo5t« of pastur* 

2 English river 

3 Measurement 
9 Apparition 

6 Sundry 
« Sinisterly 
SAradental socces^ 
13 Sensational story 
IS Building 
UFooliab 
ISPower-cablp 
support 
19 Not liable 
22 Elephant 
33 Male deer 


m H E □ □ - □ 
OaBQSQQDQQaiZlB 

qeeeb □□□□□ Qiiaii 

DHQSDuSlIlFIl 

HDssaaH DiancaDHo 
□ □ □ □ □ □ 
□□□□□so □□□□□SQ 

□ □□□□□da 

aaoa aonoo sciqq 

□ □OBQQO0 
ooooQEOBOQgna 

O O O Q □ □ 
□□□OQODOQ 


Quick Sohmos 


ACROSS: 1 Signet, 4 Attune. 7 Far- 
bidden, t TarnTW MaoLll 
IS Srtoit, 14. Touchy, 1$ 

U Crus, 1» BapWT’te Crab. B 
FaeL Z3 Ludicrous, Z4 Dallaa! 85 
Sortbe. DOWN: 1 Soothe, 2 Neoo. 
S ^blet 4 AbduA 5 Itenf ^ 


’,*^**^?®*- * Nirdsaot 


NEW YORE (AF). - A psy^elic 
1965 Rtilb-Rq^ that the Beatles 
used to tour.Eorope at die hei^t of 
their, popnlarity was sold Saturday 
for a record 17, 79 millioo at an 
ahctioiK^rock memoralnlia. 

Hie buyer of the saiiy coloured 
Phantom V Umousme, origiiially 
^ JohnLennoti and created 
^ a Gy^ mystic in coDaboration 
widi Leimon, was Canadian mag- 
nate Jim Padirini, president and 
of Expo in Vancouver. 

“Ibere isn’t another car quite like 
it,” said Dana Hawkes, director of 
the collectibles .department at 
Sodieby’s of New York, which con- 
ducted the auction. -The hand- 
deooiaced Rolls was used by the. 
Beatles when they created sndi rock 
masterpieces as “Sgt.' Pepper’s 
Lonely Hearts Onb Band” and 
"Magical Mystery Tour.” 

. ,“It's 5.8 metres long and weighs 
diree tons, makii^ it one of the most 
substantial pteces of ephemera ever 
to tqipear at tmcticnii” Hawkes said. 

The' prions record paid for an 
automobile at an auction was 
S440.000 for a 1936 Mercedes-Benz 
two-passenger roadster purchased in 
Los Angel^ in 1979, said Joseph 


Dougherty, a spokesman fOr 
Sodieby’s. TIm firm sold more than 
200 BMXles itrins and rode fflemOT- 
ahiim during three hoi« of bidding. 

Other pieces that sold induded a 
1970 black maiterske^ by Lennon 
of his face and that of wife, Yoke 

Ono, ttqiped with die saying. “Giw 
peace a chance.*' Tlie price - 
$28^0. 

Also sold were 14 erotic fitbo- 
gr^hs of Lennon and Msi-Ono, for 
$14,300; a gold record of theMarical 
Mystery Tonr, for S13.7S0 and a 
poignant 1970 pmneard from Len- 
non, who was slain in 1980. to his 
son, Julian Lennon, now a rode 
musician himself. The postcard sold 
for $3,410. 

Lennon bou^t the carin 1966 and 
the Beaties used ft to tour Europe fOT 
three ye^. The car also was I^ed 
to musical friends sudi as Bob 
Dylan, the Rolling Stones and the 
Moody Blues. 

In 1977 Lennon donated the Rolls 
to the Cooper-Hewitt Museum in 
New York to aid in fund-raising. The 
museum decided to consign the car 
for sale for fund-raising efforts this 
year. 


(Ilhina feces foreign exchange crisis 


rcKING (Reuter). - China’s fore- 
ign exdiange reserves have dn^)ped 
and the shortfall is causing a sharp 
decline in Chinese imp or ts , foreign 
bankem in PekiDg said last week. 

Western and Japanese banlrers 
said they estimattri that China’s 
foreign exchange reserves had fallen 
dramaticany to about $11 or $12 
billion from the last official figure at 
the end of 1984of $14.42b. 


Phffta is long overdue in aonounc- 
ing its foreign evehange reserves, 
Chinese figures exdnde gold, c 
Foreign ennen^ exdiange reserves 

stood at a rea^ $l6.67b. at the end 

of September 1984. 

The foieign firms likely to be 

hardest hit vriU be thore, mostly in 
Japan, exporting to China such cem- 

yiimgr goods 85 elcctiical equip- 
ment, refrigerators and cars. 




TELEVISION 


SDUCATIONALt 

9.00 Sufprise Tfaio 9.20 Kdugol 9.30 The 


Eagle of the Nintfa LegioD (part 1) 10.00 
Rent-A-SouE 10.15 Youtt Rstival 11.00 


Rem-a-Song 10.15 Youth Fteival 11.00 
Contact 15.00 Rnecehio (pert 39) ISJO 
Pietw Bmteifly 16.00 Ibis la It > live 
17.00 New Evenbig- live map- 


18.30 Tbe Jerunlem S yiop ho u y Oiche sti a 
- Haydn: SyDpbooy No J3 (Bettini): P. 
Beo-Ifaim: Sym^n^ MeCBDOiphoses on 
a Qiorale Bach (Kielsen); Moaan: 
Pfano COoceno Kj 4S9 (WyUm Taniig. 
Meodi Rjxian): Bacta: En^sh Suite No.4 
OTenaig) 

20.05 Bartok: For CfiOdreo. part two 
20J0 Rom Organ Week in Nurembeig. 
Jnfy 64- works by Bacb, Reger and Ustt. 


CHlLDREZrS PROCRAklME& 

17 JO Between Us -youth nuiaaiie 

18.00 Cfafldreo’B lalandL Pnt 3^of an 8-part 
dramaietial ■ 

ARABIOlANCOAiGS prognaundi: 

IS JO News ioontbip 

18 J2 Pngnmnne Ttailer 

18 JS Sport 

19 JO N ews 

HEBREW ntOGRA14MES resmne at 

20.00 wnfa a news loandi^ 

20.0c Pqier Chase - American aeries abou 
the law facnlly of 1 oniveni^. Sunlng 
John Bonseman. James Stqfbcos nd Tom 


ptay^ by the 3 prize-winners 
S.30 FMkmusic of BrasQ 


22.30 FoQonusic of BrasQ 

23.00 Badu Prehide and Fugue Nos.5 and 

6: Beethoven: Piano Sonata. Op.28 

(BaRabonn); Be e th ov en : Sonata, ^.4W 

1 (Barenhonn); Scriabin: 2 Poems, Op J2 

(Arikkenazy) 


Yt 30 Never the Twain — British ceiua^._ 
series Btairisg Donald Slndcn and USndsor" 
Dtvin: Tbe Welsh Connectioa 

22.00 H» is Ifae Time 

ZZ.S0 Sunon & Siman - siwpfnsr. scries 
daning Jameson Psjtfcer. Gei^ McRaney 
and Jeannie Wibow The Dead Lensr Hie 
23.40News 

JORDAN TV (oDoeficiBl) 

17.30 Outoons 18JV Fteueb Hour 19.30 
Nm in Hetatew 20.00 News in Arabic 

20.30 Tries of the Uncsqpected 21.10 
Docomeoian' 22.00 News in EaglWl 2ZJ0 
Mioder She WfoCa 

MODDLB EABT TV (frem T.A nwlh): 

13.00 Iiaigbt 13J0Aiwtber Life 14.00700 
14J0 .Sbape-Up 15.00 Afiemoon 

Movie 17.00 Inspector Gndget 17 JO Si^r 


First Pn^nunme 

6JD Programmes for Obm 

7J0 Mommg Coooert (from Voice of 

Muse) 

9 JO Encounter — five familjr ma^ziBe 

10 JO PtDgraiiune fat Easy Hebrew 

11.10 Hebrew songs 
rijOj^diKaiSonforjiD.r. : 

sSiJu News in rxeocn 
14.06 Quldiea'a prognmines 
IS J3 Notes OB a Nevr Book 

16.05 Religion PpDgrainiiie 
n.UJewsbldoB 

17.20 Everymen’s Univenity 

18.10 Songs wtaaefa last Forever 
18.47 Base RokEng 

19.05 Reflections on the Portioa of tbe 
Week 

19.30 Pro gt a nunet forCTim 

22.05 Night Connection 


Book 18JD Ham Days 18 JO Lavertie ± 
Shirley 19.00 N^ 20tXf Megnnm P.l. 
21.00 Another Life 21 JO NBA 23J0 700 
Onb 24.00 News Update 


ON THE AIR 


.Voice of Mnric 


6 JC Moimng Melodies 

7417 Telemann: Trio Sonata; Hasdek Con- 


certo Gromo. Op.V2 
7 JO DhteisdorE Hu 


RoMe$);Haj^ Syn^ioiqrNo.3: mzaic . 
Quartet, KJS7 (Estatba^); Kebalevsl^ 
Vioioi Concerto. Op.48; Enescu; 
pboigrNo.l,Op.l3' 

9.30 Bmefa: Septet, opM/ftb.; Martino; 
Smfoiiietta: Dvorak: Cw Concerto (Ros- 
tropovidi, London, GinSni); Sdiubm 
Sonata, D.157 (Radu Lupu); Hrtw.wi. 
Overture and Dances from Prince of the 

Pagodas (UnSegiQ 

12.05 OorelU: Sarebande. Gigue aod 
Badinerie (Israel Sinfonieta. Rodan); 
Msy Even-Or; Cnutass (Hinodi Tri- 
Oiun); Fane; Piano Quartet No J 
13.00h4eartSeienadeNo.il forVIlnds; 
Beethov en ; Sooria. Op.7 (Miclieiaiifieli): 
Beethoven; Piano Concerto No.4 (Arm. 
CPDcetgeboDw, Ifaitink); Badu Btanden- 


Second PtogramiBe 

6.12 Gymnastics 

6 JO Editoriri Review 

6 JO Green Light - drivers’ comer 

7.00 Tbb Momiim - news magazine 

8.05 Post in Sawub - cfaildieii’s program- 
ne 

9.05 House Call - with Rivka Miehadi 

10 JO AH Shades of tbe Network - momiiig 

‘ 12.10 0|m Lbw- news and music 

13.00 hfidday - news eomnieotaiy , muse 
14.06 Matters of Interest- with G^ Garit 

15.05 Magic Moments- fiiWMiiite (dd son^ 

16.10 Safe Jowney 

17.10 Economics Magazine 
17 JO Of Men and Hgures 

■ 18.06 Consumer Broadcast 
18.45 Today in ^x»t 

19.05 Today-iamo newsKd 
19 J5 Law aod Justice Kfegazue 

20.05 Cantorial Efit Parade 

22.05 Jas Goner 

23.05 Treasure Hnnt 


bafgCobomNo.6 
I5.I0 Muriea 'ihva - 


15.IB Musica 'Viva - Kalevi Ahe: VioUn 
Coneeito: Pierr e Boolec Sbuetnes for 2 
Pianos 

16JX) Beeiboven: Syogihoaiy No J (New 
Yoik, Bemstem); Hfah»n»- Pbmo Concern 
» N0.I, Op.l5. (Gerhard Opitz, - ZTO, 
fribal); Badu Cantata No.l46 (RilUas 


6.10 Mbming Sounds 

6.30 Udveisity on.tlie Air 
7.07 ‘*707^ - with Akx AnsU 

8.05 Morning Newsieel 

9JIS Right Now- with Rafi Resbef 
1 LOS The Old Days- with Oriy Yanhr 
13.15 braeS Style -whb EB 'Israeli 

15.05 What's Doing- whh Etez Iri 

16.05 Foot in the Afternoon 

17.05 Evening Newsreel 

18.05 Eoonoinics Magazine 

19.05 Radio Radio - with Yoiv Kutner 
20X15 btaeU Hit Parade 

21.00 Mabat - TV Newsieel 

21.30 Unhreni^ on the Air (repeat) 

22.05 Popular songs 

23.05 Rqieat Broadcast 
00.05 hG^cKrds- songs, diat 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM 4J8, 7 J8, 9 J8 
Edou Smash; E dhe n Rambe: Up 

Your Anchor, bSnja 1 10 JO a.m.; Xte A View 
10 a Km 4.15. 7.9J0;.DonMefiBatnren tidtet: 
Hasanfea,BoyTakBsGfrl 10 JOajn.; BOiEhaB: 
Witness 7 JO, 9J0; Oi^ f^T«> 9 JO; Maty 
POM fr a 4 JO, 7; Ona: You're lathe Army, 
Oi»: Rob: Proceed SenadBr: Amadeus 6 JO, 
9. 15; BhQtnd Ha*nmm PtCBm to india 6. 9; 

ClacBM One: CanDcnS.30; Double foanue/1 
ticket SpUeman Ciemlins 10 a.m.; DenUe 
featmen ticket Revenge of tbe Fink Fambec, 
Go for h 3.X;Bdt AgroK HekS (annnated) 10; 
Blue Thnnder 11 JO; Cetmen 5 JO; The Moose 
that Roared 8; Streets of Foe 9.45; The Monee 
that Roared^ mMntg ht; Cfoarnttaeque: 1789 at 
7: Kxng Leaf 8:'Where the Oieen Ants Drram 
9ja 


9J0; Shafarii AlEng in Love; Studfe: lidy 
Hawke: Tama " -| wOrU Accord. 

big to Gan 7.15, 9J0; Tdideti PoD Moon fii 
Paris 5, 7J0, 9.4(k Td Adv: A Vkw to a KS 
4.45, 7, 9J0; Dodile featoie/1 tidst Hasan)- 
ba. Bqr Takes Girl 11 a.m.; Iri AvivTIuBHim. 
A Nos Aunun 4 JO, 7J0. 9J0; The fw«l 
E¥nsrlsww’ ThelpadR«rwiwitw pjiglMt)6 
8, 9; (Geauan) 7; ZriiSB; A Pim i T tO-fa^| 

6.15, 9J0 


TELAVIV5,7J5,9J0 
ADiBbj: Bbde. Rutmer 5, 7J0,' 9J30i Belt 
LMta: Rambfe » 5, 11 JO; Ba-Vdiite: 
OottoaChib: Chcn-ltFdioe Academy nS, 
7.45,9JO:CbBi2:Fantaiia5.7J0.9.40;CheB 
3: Camila 5, 7.40, 9.4S; Ctea 4; Qia Cnemi 
1030, 1 JO, 5.10, 7.40, 9J0; Chm 5; Pncoool 
lOJO IJO, S. 7.40, 9.45; Cfaena Oae Up 
Your Aadwr 5, 7J0, 9J0; Onama Two: 
Beveily Eilb Cop; Dikd; Revenge <rf the 
Needs 7 JO, 9.30;lMTe4b: Up Your Anchors, 
10; Sea film 12 midn^ Esther Smash 5, 7 JO, 
9J0; Gri: The Eilbig Helds 4. 6.45, 9J0; 
GsrdSK Kaos 4.15, 7, 9.45; Hod: Rsobo 4A5, 
7.15. 9 JO; Lev b Amadens 3 JO. 6J0. 9J0; 
Lm H: El Norte L45, 5. 7 JO. 9.40; LtaHR 
ChMed for xenevaiioiis; Mite Up Year 
Anchor 5, 7 JO, 9 JO; MegnUt You’re in tbe 
Axnv, G^ 5, 7.30, 9J0; Oriyt Ufltness 4 j 4S, 
7J0, 9 JO; FUrb: Hdtd New Hampd i iic 7 JO, 
9J0; Waisnl^Down IZnodn, IJO, 3.15, 5; 
tart Never Ending Story 3J0,' SJO, 7.30,- 


HAIFA4J8,7,9.15 

4m|ihHhiHni. Up Your Anchor: Amoiu 
Yon're in the Ac^, Gixb; Bambo 

(Rist Blood n): Cbe m The .KB^-HeUi; 
Kota Or saaA 4J0.,7.1S. 

9.15; Madih: The Wizard oCOe 5 JO; EUSngie 
Love 7J0: Witness 9J0; Ovahs Never Endi^ 
Story. -Orir A Passage to b£a 6, 9; Peee 
Folke Academy II; Bam A View to a KIB 4, 
6J0, 9: Sbavli: Smash Sr 7; -Loi Santos 
oc en tes 9; Fbach Cvlfr-4 Cadre: Cesar m 
Rosalie9Jd 


RAMATGAN 

Atbob! Yqn’re in the.Anny, CBik S,.7JQ,' 
9.40; Uy: Never Budnik St^ 5, 7^, 9J0: 
Oarie: The raifa« Etefafe 6.4S, 9.45; Ood^ 
5; Oite A^io a K3I4.15, 7.9J0; Ste 
Gw Smash 5, 7 JO, 9.30 


^^9tZUYA 

Davifa Wfeoess 7J0, 9J0; Sm«h 5; Eteb 
Your Andn' 3, 7 JO, 9 JO; mte YoOVe 
intfaeAni7,GiziB7J0,9J0. .V'~ 


BOLON 

Afflgdab PODee Aodeaiy B 5. 7.40, 9.^ 
Sa^ Up Yonr Anchor SJO; 7J0, 9J0; 
Donble featore/l Mmt: Hasaiaba, Bb^X^ 
GUllamu . 


■AT YAM " 

Atebsh A View to a Sill 4.4S, 7 JS. 9J0 


' v' ^ 'V ■ I 

•Sc . •.■e—'Xf 
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Fn^Tuteimational offers 
: iinproved’ current accounts 


Fordgainvestoifirediscover Paris ICharterairimestoaskCorfii 




. By HKHAS LANDAU 

• ' PostFaunceReporio* ' 

' rj*^ Fust iDtematidnal Bank has 

• hiougfat out a new current accoozit 
■* costing structure fijr inidi^odoal and 
:;non-busbfiss clients. It offers an 
-overdraft facility of 18300,000 to 

replace the current limit of 
< ISIOO.OOO and allows most transac- 
^ ticMis to be made ftee of Gharge< 

This overdraft wiD be given at tiie 
bank's rate of 16% and wxthr 
,drawals-in excess of the fiimt will be 
> diaiged an extra S% interest per 
^ month. No cnwHMMq ons will be 
L charged oa this credit fadUty, as 
would be the case for a regular Hne of 
, credit. 

In addition. First 
! -^ys that it will not charge transaC' 
t tion costs for foreign currency, 
. secimties, pakam, dteque de- 
posits, standing orders, and cash 
. .witiidrawds ftom automatic teller 
machines, as well as utilities pay- 
. ments and credit card debits. At tte 
^ moment transaction costs m XS78 

• for eadi debit or credit when the 
accoustis in tike black, and lSl86for 
each transaction aiien the account is 


overdraym. These figures may be 
expected to rise with the end of the 
cmreiit package deal. 

In practice this offer meanj that 

tiie account wilL only be dmiged for 

.cheques drawn on it and for cash 
withdrawn from a teller and thi^ 
allows the bank's customers to re- 
duce their operating costs sigoifi- 
cantiy, while foe lar^ credit fadtity 
'nrill cut interest chai^. 

First International ^kesmau Gi- 
deon Rotein told The Jerusalem Post 
that tike 'improved current account" 
programme, as the bank call* it, is 
part of a strategy to broaden the 
bank's customer base. 

First International recently 
flanged its system of paying interest 
on current accounts, bringing h into 
line afth the system used by foe ''Big 
Three," because it found fhat in the 
oureat hi^ monthly inflation little 
use was made of this focility. The 
customer bonus that foe old system 
had offered was being transferred to 
the new “improved current 
account," whicfa the bankc is mtzty 
dudng frxnu to^y, said Rotem. 


GUSSmEDS 

^ appearing on Mondays, Wednesdays and ^days. 

. MOMDAY/WEDNESDAY RATES: Minimum of 188,800 for 8 words; each 
' additionalwonilS 1,100 

FRIDAY and HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum of iS 1 1,600 for 8 words; each 
- additional word IS 1/450. All rates include VAT. DEADLINES at our offices 
. Jerusalem: Monday/Wednesday - 10 a.m. previous day. Friday » 5 p.m. on 
■Wednesday. Tei Aviv and Haifo: 12 noon, 2 d^ before publication. Ads 
••^accepted at offices of 7he«ferusa/em A>sr(sM masthead on backpage) and all 
recognized adverdting agencies. 



NETANYA 


' VILLA FOR RENT: lerasskm. Rssat 
. Eshkoi, awibbk tor 4 yean or moce. 4 bed- 
4 tooos, larxe touage. khdten, bakoniei, 
' patk>.Suiciu4eforoffices.Gdl((l^813l81. 

' REHA VTA, reatal,' funbbed lovely 2-room 
. Bat. AhaibeiMl 17. 2od Boor. 34 pjn., TbL 

• 02469856. 

n 

• ALON SHVUT, nle, 5 rootn. dotdik flo» 

• veiiieiices.aipbottcb.2iid Boot. Q243100L 


: TELAVIV 

. NORTH TEL AVJV ^nmmt rentals. Cod* 
. taaq«ia^-liiler^g«el.*'m(&29«141. 


HOLIDAY APARTMENTS, reasonable 
prices. Can Dadd Gafiui: TcL 0S3-39372. 
063-52116. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


TYPISTS, WORD PROCESSOR and idea 
opeiscocri 6ei oat of the bM an air- 

ftmafs benefiii. nturt dee! Start aowi Trans- 
\Mtoot pool, T«L 0&221214, (&22S1S4. 04* 
663966. 

PROGRESSIVE JEWISH COB-tMUNTTY in 
Bdchna seeks Hazaa for bii^ bolydays. Cas- 
settes and affBaaoas 10 CILB. Aveoac 
llfoBmsech.BejgBan. 



Choir of IriSigdfl^ChemKf^ 

The Rralaiwer or ItigiganteCliaBfMiywil teach - inorganic 
chemistry < tniiiate research and super^ candidates lor higher 
degrees - participete in tfie adminstraiian of the Oepad^l. irv 
ciuefng perhaps acceixing the Headd^ of the De^rtmem for 
periods 

Inorgani c research currenBy pwsued in the Oepartmenl bes n the 
tieids of boorganc coordnatron. macrocydic and organomeiaflic 
chemistnes. and n horinogeneous and heierogeneois catal^ 
For detailed informaten comaci the Deputy Registrar (Academic 
Staffing). 

Sotayi Professor. R3S 379 - R40 962 per annum 
Bene fi t s ; annual bonus e generous leave ■ pension 
m rnedical ad e remission o( tees ■ ^orts faciities v 
clubs B housmg subsidy, removal, travel and settung-in 
allowances (if 

I Submit your appBeoBon by 31 August 1985. 

' The policy ot the University is not to dscriminate on grounds of 
^ sex. /ace. colour or national orign 

UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND 

1 Jan Smuts Avenue. Johanne8burg^^gi__SgugiWnCT^ 

PfRSRNA 30M83 


“keep your OPTIONS open" 


PARIS (Reuter). - Foreim doves* 
tors are rediscoveiisg me Pans 
Bourse, brmgmg new confidence to 
foe market after several lean years, 
share analysts say. 

Offidal figures on non-resident 
share purchases are not published, 
but stodebroker Jeao-I^eiTe Pinat- 
tob said: '‘Several huodr^ mfllioo 
francs a month, maybe a bUltoo 
(more than SKWm.) would be a 
reasonable gnesstimate." 

Japanese funds, have recently 
joined U.S., British and West Ger- 
man bargain hunters in what still 
8{^>eais to be an undervalued mar- 
ket, be said. 

“Paris is drawing in more foreign 
investors tham London," said Paul 
Home, analyst for U.S. brolcers 
Smith Barney Harris Upfaam. 
“Right now it is rivalled only by 
Moan." 

Home said inflows included about 
200 million francs ($22ffi.), a quarter 
from U.S. pension funds. Although 
fhwf amount is small, it is significant, 
be added. 

“Pension fund boards are highly 
conservative and foe managers are 
really sticking their necks ou?justity- 
ing investments in socialist France." 

Confidence in the market, shat- 
tered four years ago by inflation, 
French franc crises and mass 
nationalisations, has recovered since 
the Communist Party qnit the 
socialist-led govenxment last year. 

The stockbrokers association 
(CAC) index (base 100 1981) hit a 
record high of 233.1 on May 31 and 
ended last week at 225.6, compared 
with its level of 182.4 at the end of 
last year. 


Prebate Citation 
The People of the State of Naw York 
By the Grace of God Free end 
Independent 

TO SARA WyGNANSn AND OTHER 
HEIRS AT LAW. NEXT OF KIN AND 
OISTRIBliTEES OF FELIX FRBDSTERN, 
OECEASEO;iF UVING AND IF ANY OF 
THEM BE DEAD, TO THEIR HEIRS AT 
LAW. NE3CT OF KIN, DISTRIBUTEES, 
LEGATEES. EXECUTORS. 
ADMINISTRATORS, ASSIGNEES AND 
SUCCESSORS IN INTEREST WHOSE 
NAMES ARE UNKNOWN AND 
CANNOT BE ASCERTAINED AFTER 
DUE OtUGENCE. 

YOU ARE HERaV CTIED to show 
eauea at a Sunrogate's Court of the 
County of Sullivan, at the County Court, 
Court House, In the Village of 
Montioallo, New Yoik, on tfie 9th day of 
September 1985 at 2 o'doek in the 
a fternoon of that day. «vhv a eernin 
iratrumant in vwfflng dated S ep t ember 
20, 19':^ filed with a^ Surrogala'a 
Court, relating to both real and paraonal 
property, Wiould not be admitted to 
probete aa the Laet Will and Teatamant 
of FEUX FREIOSTERN, bta of the Town 
of FaUeburg. In aid Cmmy of Sullivan, 
dece ae ed. upon the petition of MINA 
FipiNK. at Rochawer, New York, the 
dacubbctatihed-thereiri. * , 

iN%rriiiji(9Ny'vynEREOF We- Him ' 
caked ttw'ssM of bur add Suriogato's 
Court to bo bereunto affixed. WITNESS, 
HON. EUGENE M. HANOFEE. 
Surrogato of our said County of 
SuHrvan at Montioalla. New York, thta 
3rd day of June 198S. 

for BI0BIK M. HANOHS. 

Sunogata 

TobyJ.lboaaaoih 

Hi^ned) 

MKHAH. D. ALTMAM, ESa 

Attorney for PotMonor 

ORIee • P4I. Ad*eee 

NMn Bweei; Boa B8B 

Soadi MWkwB, New VoffciSTTB 

TeL914434-73a».v 

NOTE: Your pareonal attandanoa lanut 

compulaoiy. If you feH to appear, it will 

be Miumed that you content to the 

proceedings. K you dealre to examine 

into the facte In regard to aid W9I. or to 
file ot^ectionA you should a p p e ar upon 
the return data, either In peraon or by an 
attorney. 


When a small bakery firm was 
floated on the second (unlisted 
securities) market last week, a 
offer was annulled after being over- 
subsoibed 138 tunes. Reintroduced 
four da^ later at a higher price, it 
was still oversubscribe more thap 
100 times. 

Ihe return of foreign money may 
j»rtly reflect a belief &t next year's 
tegjslatzve dections win bring back a 
centre'right business-oriented gov- 
enunent, brokers say. 

But it also recognizes that since 
1982 the Socialists themselves have 
been doing many ot the ti^gs a 
centre-ri^t government might be 
expected to do. 

Although public sector debt re- 
mains a major problem, inflation 
been embed , the franc stabilized and 
corporate profit margins streng- 
thened in much of industry. 

More (&ect!y. the government is 
pushing refonm fo modernize the 
market and put Paris into the same 
league as Londoo and Frankfurt. 
Europe's main financial centres. 

Proposals Finance Minister 
Pierre Beregovoy indude a partial 


deregulation of the dealing commis- 
sion taken by banks and brokers, 
and foe creation of a new class of 
secondary market makers, possibly 
modelled on London's jobbers. 

These ideas, stemming from a de- 
tailed study by former bourse com- 
mission chaiiman Bernard Tricot, 
have roused some opposition among 
brokers, but analysts said they 
should sharpen competition and 
make the market more attractive to 
institutional mvesiors. 

Alfoou^ Pads stiB lags hritinri 
foe worlo^ major markets, volumes 
have surged in recent months. 

The boQTse has recently been 
doing 700 to 800 francs ($75 to 
S85m.) of business a day. l^atton 
said. 

“Eighteen months ago 400m. 
(S43m.) would have been a record 
day. And the average volume four 
years ago was less than 200m. 
(S2Im.)aday.“ 

One of the bourse's shortcomings 
is foat it trades only for two hours a 
day. usi^ a cumbersome call tystem 
to set prices. 
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Japan has monthly trade surplus 


TOKYO (Renter). — Japan 
announced another big monthly 
tra^ surplus la^ week as ministers 
put foe fimshing toudies to a pai±- 
^ of measures to try to contam its 
growtii. 

Japan sold the world goods worth 
S4.29 mhoD more than it bought in 
May, a huge jump from a $2.9^. 
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THE TEL AVIV STOCK EXCHANGE LTD 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC 

1. Due to foe governrnerirsdeliDeradons over substantial ecorxxnic 
measures, which affect the stock exchange, on Sunday, June 30, 
18 ^ foare was no tradeln securitiee on foe stock market 

2. All orders regardtog foe purchase mid sale of securities, which 
were given to members of the stock exchange by Sunday 
(inclusive) and which have not been Impiemented, are cancelled. 
New Instructions will be accepted by members of the stock 
estohange only after sm announcement has been made of foe 
government's decisions and after the date of resumed trade has 
been announced, as appre^xiate. 

3. In accordance with the authority invested in it by taw, the stock 
exchange authorised mutual funds not to redeem units on June 
30,1985. 

4. With foe opening of trade. s^)arato notice Of Which Will be given, 
and on the assumption foat it will resume on Monday, July 1, 
1 965, the foliowing procedures wtl be in effect: 

a Oianges in prices of securities (shares and debentures) will 
not be subj^ to limitation. Investors are requested to bear 
tNs in mind and to give orders wfth price or yield Hmits as 
appropriate. 

b. Bonds 

On Monday, July 1, 1985, trading wiD be at later times, as 
follows: 

— Bonds traded in foreign currency: 
opening of trade at 1 1 .30 a.m. 

— Bonds Rnked to foreign currency and index: 
opting of trade at 1 2.00 noon 

Members of foe stock exchange are to hand in written instructions 
("leaders") to the stock exctoige, rogarding foe aforementioned 
bonds, tty 11 ,25 a.m. > 

— Treasury txns; 12.30 pjn. 

c. Shaies and convertible securities 

Tito tirrietabto for trading to glares and convertible securities 
will be as foUows. 

Tradtog will begin at'2.00 pm Members will transfer 
instructions to the s tock exchany accordng to the usual time 
schedule. 

d. Members of the stock exchange will s^ the time for naceMrig 

instructions from the put^ accordtog to the timetables 
described above. 

e. If tradtog is not rat^toned on July 1, 1985, additional notice 

wHI be issued legarding trade prcxte<tor^^ 


trade surplus to May last year, the 

finani^ mmictr y faitf. 

May ei^oTts rose from S14.09b. in 
May 1984 to S14.23b., but lower oQ 
prices helped to take imports down 
from$11.10b.to$9.9Sb. 

The latest figure brou^t the total 
frade surplus for the first five months 
of the year to $17.29b.. almost 20% 
higher than in foe same 1984 period. 

Japan's export successes and a 
perception that its marlcet is not 
comptotely open to imports has trig- 
gered widespread complaints frt>m 
the U.S., Europe and Asian neigh- 
bours. 

Many countries are preparing leg- 
islation to stop the Sow of Japanese 
goods and preserve jobs in industries 
at home which cannot compete with 
Japanese products. 

They threaten to implement these 
measures unless Japan does some- 
thing quickly to cut its trade surplus. 

To counter this, Japan is assemb- 
ling an "action programme" of mea- 
sures designed to increase imports to 
bring trade more into balance. 

Japan's current account balance of 
payments surplus, which takes in- 
visible earnings toto account, also 
expanded from S1.99b. in May 1984 
to S3.58b. this year. 


By JOSHUA BRHXIANT 
Post Aviation R^rta' 

TEL AVIV. - Senior offidals of 
several air charter companies will 
come here this week - on behalf of 
all foreign charter operators in Israel 
- to try to persuade TranqioTt 
hfinister Haim Corfu to ease restric- 
tions on their operations here. 

At the meeting, sdieduied for 
Thursday, they will try to put an end 
to the on canying in foe «mie 
plane people whose trip ori ginate s in 
Israel with those whose trip origin- 
ates abroad, if foe plane flies along a 
route served by sdieduled carriers. 

The government ban on mixing 
groups was designed to help the 
sdieduled airlines compete with the 
charter operators. The thinlring was 
that once the charter operators £ac^ 
the risk of having empty seats, they 
would either have to dcniUe their 
efforts to bring more tourists or raise 
their fores - to the benefit of the 
scheduled airlines. 

Eventually the government eased 
that regulation Ity stipulating foat a 
company may mix passengers if at 
least 20% of the passengers depart 
from Jerusalem ai^rt. In this case 
the government wo^d lecogniK the 
fli^t as originaiing in Jerusalem, 
even thon^ 80% of the passengers 
boarded at Ben-Gurion Airport arid 
the flight number was changed 
there. 

Arkia has been taking advantage 
of that clause, but it was too tricky 
for the foreign carriers, becanse 
Jerusalem airport is in the area occu- 
pied in 1967 and foreign govern- 
ments will not permit flights there. 


According to the GvU Aviation 
Administration some tour operators 
tried to circumvent the ban tty selling 
here tickets stamped as thou^ itoy 
had been issued abroad. The passen- 
gers were thus mqiected to appear as 
though they, too, were tourists and 
not Israelis. 

But nigfrt-time checks uncovered 
this practice, and the CAA moved to 
pudisb the British Ibesco and Twick- 
enham travel agencies. It demanded 
a $20,000 fine and a $25,000 guaran- 
tee that these violations wc^d not 
recur. But operators baulked at foe 
demand and foe issue is still open. 

Meanwhile, the representatives of 
the charter companies operating 
here met in Cologne a fortnight ago, 
during an aviation convention, and 
decided to ask Corfri to permit foem 
to sell here tickets to fill up to 15% of 
the seats ou foeir planes. 

They want the government also to 
reduce the fuel prices, maintawning 
that they are charged $1.18 a ^on, 
compared with $1 a gallon that £1 A1 
pays. 

The letter to Corfu was signed by 
all the charter airlines operating 
here, but not all will attend Thurs- 
day's meeting. So far, rq}resenta- 
tivn of the Birti^ companies - 
Orion, Air Europe, Danair and 
Monardi, the German Hapag Lloyd 
and foe Ctotch Transavia and Martin 
Air have confirmed their attend- 
ance. A spokesman for the diarter 
operators said representatives of 
Swiss. Scandinavian and U.S. com- 
panies may also come. The charter 
operators cany some 15% of foe 
traffic through Ben Gurion Airport. 


U.S. trade deficit swells to $12.7b. in May 


WASHINGTON- (AP). - The U.S. 
trade deficit swelled in May to $12.7 
billion, tlie second highest monthly 
total on record, the U.S. commerce 
department reported Friday . 

Imports climbed to a near record 
$30.1b., w^e exports sank to foe 
lowest level in 15 months, the de- 
partment said. 

The growth in imports and the 
weakness in reports left the trade 
deficit 6.9% fairer last month foan 
the S11.9b. imbalance in April. The 
May deficit was the highest ance a 
reo^ S13.8b. shortfall last July. 

Commerce Secretary Malcolm 
Baldrige predicted the trade deficit 


this year would surpass S140b. and 
could go as high as $lS0b. That 
would be far above last year’s record 
$123.3b. deficit. 


Brazil devalnation 7-1% 

BRASILIA (AP). - The govern- 
ment asnounced Friday it will de- 
value the onzeiio by 7.14% against 
the U.S. dollar in Jnfy. 

The central bank devalues foe 
cruzeiro daily by about . 0.4% to 
compensate to Z20% inflation and 
to make Brazflian goods cheaper 
abroad. 
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with a Future 

Dear Mr. Prime Minister 

Many people have huzied Ata — a company which, until recently, was the pride of Israel 
mdustzy. We, a group of overseas investors, together with the Ata Workers Committee, 
are cmvinced that Ata can be returned to its former prosperity. We tnaintaiw there is no 
reason to close Ata down. A "Izve” company not be buried. 

A groiQ> of investors, whose combined business amounts to more tVin-n $500m., is 

a slriiiiT the Government of Israel to allow it to gire Ata a now start, at. ^ eoet that would be 
lower than that involved in closing it down. 

Auditors and economists have examined thig issue: they found tHat tha documents 
submitted to Uie Government contain exaggerated estimates of the various costs 
involved. The investors would be wiRing to discuss these differences with tbf* Treasury's 
economists ^ differences which they consider not so la^e. 

These differences will be further reduced if account is taken of the fact that these 
investors have a sisaMe section of the American textiles and cinthfng madrets — the 
wodd'slaxgest— and that they would be able to open these markets to Ata's products. It 
is estimated that exports of some $30m. a year are attainable. 

It is noteworthy that this group of investors includes a Swiss company with some 20 
te xti l e plants in various countries. Six years ago, tbig company brought about the 
rehabflztation of Dimona Textiles , a company which was then in a worse position than Ata 
is now. No wofoers were sacked from Dimona Textiles ; in fact, more wcokers were talron 
on. Today, Dimona Textiles is prospering, and exporting some 80% of its output. 

Textiles and clothing occupy a cenbal position in world trade, and Ata ba^ the ability to 
enjoy a share of tbm market. 

Thfo ability springs mainly from Ata's greatest asset — its work force, the second largest 
in IsraeL These workers are greatly attached and loyal to Ata, the source of their 
livelihood. The investors have reached an agreement with these workers regarding their 
rights. 

For their part, the workers welcome tlm initiative of the investors, sizroe they realize that 
it can lead to Ata’s levivaL Breathing xrew life into Ata will improve Israel's economy, anri 
the welfare of Ata’s work force. 

We are all convinced that putting Ata back into production will have far-reaching posxtive 
effects. And we are all convinced that Ata can have a future as great as its past. 

Ata Workers Committee Group of US and Swiss Investors 

Headed by Jack Nasser and Haim Dabah 


Mhitelryqt Contraction end HeusinyCentraetors Registrar 

Classification of Registered Contractors 

to accordance with paragraph 6 of the Regulations on Registrafion of Contracts tor Ovil En^neertog 
Woi1(s (Ciassificaticto d leistered Contradoro), 5744-1 984. tte dassifksdions in each groip 
updated. 

FOItowing is the ret of group classifications updated according to the cost of living index published on June 

.15,1985. 



dassffication scope changes every three months. The next change wm be in September, 1885: 
Confractors may carry out civil engineering works onty.withto the authorities c las sification framewoilL 
Coritraclora have been notified of tMr airfonlsed classification in accordance wfth regulafions. 

AryeBarOn 
Registrar of Contractors 

PurdiMOffScdFlatsIDoyourpurchadng only from contradors whose dasdRcatim suits toe buikting 
woiktowhktoheiserige^led. ^ 
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The govemment'^cts 

JUDGING BY the cabinet decisions expected some time 
during last night - and assuming the decisions will actually be 
unplememed - the govenuneot has finally learned one lesson 
from the debacle that followed the first package deal: that 
stabilization programmes with loose ends will not work. The 
package deal was doomed to failure in its subsequent rounds 
because devaluation was continued. Ostensibly, this was done 
just be on the safe side” and to prevent a revaluation of the 

currency. The result, however, was that a renewal of inflation 
on the cost side was built into the first package deal. 

This could have been prevented, and if it was not. the fault 
did not lie in a lack ^ insight on the part of the same 
professional economists who had a hand in the programme 
discussed by the cabinet yesterday, but in the lack of consisten- 
cy of the policy-makers. This time round, there is to be a freeze 
in nominal terms on all the determinants of the price level - 
wages, prices, the exchange rate and the volume of credit. 

The emergency programme really amounts to the dollariza- 
tion or patamizadon of the economy, in a version that does not 
seek to introduce the dollar as legal tender. The difference 
between dollarization - the frank linkage of prices, wages and 
all other nominal factors to the exchange rate - and the new 
programme is this: the former would have allowed a synchro- 
nization of freezing prices and wages without necessarily 
eroding wages still more, whereas the latter unavoidably entails 
a further cut in real wages. 

Such erosion is unavoidable because of the time-lag in the 
cost of living agreement, which normally seeks to adjust wages 
post fiictum to compensate for inflation. Under the new 
programme, of course, compensadon will not be paid, and 
salaries will be allowed to fidi. 

Apparently out of fear that the copyright on the alternadve 
mechanism of stabilizadon, through linking ail nominal factors 
to the exchange rate, would be claimed by former finance 
nunister Yoram Aridor and his adviser. Yakir Plessner, the 
government has decided once again to unload almost the endre 
burden of stabilizing the economy on the wage-earners. 

This maldistribution of the burden will be made still worse if 
the w^e erosion that is the necessary result of the impending 
sharp boost to infladon is accompanied by the drastic budget 
cuts which the architects of this programme consider to be the * 
necessary precondidon for its success. Unemployment - 
vriiich would anyway result from wage erosion - will be 
increased through direct dismissals in the public service and by 
budget cuts. 

It is a moot question how far the government can stretch the 
long-establish^ acquiescence of the Histadrut. One step too 
far and the economy may be thrown into a turbulence of 
continual labour disputes, particularly if an attempt is made to 
nin the economy by fiat, under emergency regulations, as 
fervently advocated by that liberal among Liberals. Finance 
Minister Yitzhak ModaH. 

The programme may or may not work. The great hope is that 
inflation will be brought down after the inidal boost to it coming 
from devaluation, cuts in subsidies and increases of direct and 
indirect taxes. The certainty is raging inflation for the next few 
months - and the next few months may have a dynamic of their 
own. 

The promise that, if inflation is only raised just this once 
mote to the stratosphere it will then come down with a bang, 
has a familiar ring. It has often been made, but was never 
fulfilled. Past experience has shown that die public, and 
particularly the wage-earners who are the majority, are willing 
to pay a high price for stability. However, the government is 
now straining the public's patience to its utmost limits. It had 
better make sure that it succeeds, otherwise the consequent 
political crash may make the economic crisis look like a tea 
party. 


TOUGH LINE 


(CoDtiDDed from page 2) 
parties, they pointed to those they 
held responsible in the other party. 

• Thus leaders of the Likud social 
welfare lobby, chiefly from Herut 
ranks, chose to ignore Finance 
Minister Yitzhak Moda'i's co- 
sponsorship of the plan. Their ire 
was chiefly vented at Peres as the 
man responsible, though some in 
Herut did make some rumblings 
a^nst Moda'i's "Liberal econo-’ 
mics" and the "Liberal concern for 
the rich only." 

Moda'i's own many enemies in the 
Liberal party showed no great eager- 
ness to support him. while former 
Herut finance mim'ster Yoram Ari- 
dor and his associates continued to 
oppose the entire concept of the 
plan. The ad hoc alliance between 
Aridor and Trade Minister Ariel 
Sharon was evident yesterday when 
Sharon proposed that, rather than 


opt for the Peres-Moda'i formula,- 
the Aridor dollarization scheme be 
revived and adopted. 

In Labour the reaction went the 
other way. Many in the Histadrut 
lobby chose to ignore Peres's role in 
sponsoring the economic plan, and 
pointed the finger at Moda'i as a 
Likud man. They also stressed agam 
and again that most of the economic 
portfolios are in Likud hands. 

But opposition to the plan cut 
right across party lines, with the 
Labour Histadrut lobby and the 
Herut welfare lobby issuing very 
similar statements. Those dose to 
Peres in Labour tended to support 
hLs position, while those dose to 
Shamir in Herat also tended to sup- 
port the plan, perhaps to ensure that 
the coalition does not go under and 
that Shamir does eventually succeed 
Peres as prime minister. 


HISTADRUT 


(Cratinned from page 2l 
Among the measures that would 
directly affect the workers, as de- 
scribed by Kessar, were: 

• A three-month price and wage 
freeze, preceded by a price rise. 

• Partial compensation for wage 

erosion, but no payment of the cost- 
of-living increment for May and 
June. 0 
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• The dismissal of 3 per cent of the 
public sector workforce and the 
permanent reduction of public sec- 
tor wages by 3 per cent. 

• Taxation of workers' advanced 
training {hishudmut). 

• Cuts in subsidies and increases in 
the prices of state services. 

All the above would be enforced 
by administrative decree for the first 
time in the country's history, Kessar' 
said. The net result would be, for 
those who retained their Jobs, wage 
erosion of some 30 percent, bringing 
w^es to their 1980 level. 

Kessar. Haberfold and other His- 
tadrut officials all agreed that the 
government would have to enact 
painful measures, but they insisted 
that the measures affect the entire 
population equally. The Histadrut 
would be prepared to accept some of 
the Treasury's proposals, if they 
were accompanied by taxes and me- 
asures aimed at the wealthy. 


Abracadabra talk 



ByARYEHRUBINSTEIN 






ALIGNMENT MK Sbevah Wei^ 
has disqualified himself from the 
House Committee's discussion of 
tile attorney general's request for the 
k removal of the parliamentary im- 
munity of Shlomo Amar 
(Alignment- Yafaad) so that Amar 
can stand trial for violating the Wire- 
tapping Law. 

Weiss' reason is that he is a close 
friend of Amur's. Excellent! But 
Amar has announced that he does 
not object to the removal of his 
immunity, and his lawyer. Ram Cas- 
pi, repeated this at last Tuesday's 
meeting of the House Committee. 

Hiat being the case, whv should 
Weiss have any problem? Ainar's ex- 
pressed readiness to stand trial 
should have been hailed as exem- 
plary, implying as it does that he 
would welcome the opportunity to 
prove his innocence in open court 
rather than exploit his post factum 
immunity and thus leave open the 
question of his innocence or guilt. 

{Post factum because the crime be 
is ebar^ with was allegedly com- 
mitted in November 1983, eight 
months before he was elected to the 
Knesset. And the charge sheet was 
submitted a day before the elections. 
The charge is that Amar accepted 
and play^ for several Egged mem- 
bers illegal recordings of telephone 
conversations of Yehoshua Paran. 
former chairman of the Egged con- 
trol committee allegedly proving 
that Paran was working against him 
in the Egged executive.) 

Why did Amar’s dose friend not 
propose that, in view of his readiness 
to stand trial, the committee should 
grant the attorney general's request 
forthwith? 

We can guess the reason. Weiss no 
doubt took it for granted tiiat the last 
thing his friend wanted was to have 
his immunity lifted. He must have 
assumed that Amar didn't mean 
what he said any more than other 
MKs in the same fix did when they 
made similar statements. 

The MK who says this wants to 
have his cake and eat it. On the one 
band, he doesn't want to go to court. 


which is understandable. Even if he 
is innocent and has no doubt that he 
can clear his name in court, a trial is 
expense, time-consuming and un- 
pleasant. 

On the other hand, the MK wants 
to make it appear that he has nothing 
to hide. So he announces that he is 
willing to waive his immunity. But he 
knows full well that under the Im- 
munity Law such a statement means 
just as much as saying abracadabra. 
The committee must stiU make its 
recommendation to the Knesset, 
and the Knesset must still vote on the 
recommendation. The MK's state- 
ment is a public relations gimmick, 
and it entails no risk. 

If there ever shoidd be an MK with 
so high a moral standard that he 
really wants to stand trial. like any 
ordinary citizen, in order to prove 
his innocence, he would go about 
this in a different way. He would 
eschew the public statement that has 
lost all credibility but wxiuld speak 
privately to all members of the 
House Committee. 

In the case at hand. Amar failed to 
persuade even Yahad colleague 
Binyamin Bcn-Eliezer of his sincer- 
ity. Last Monday. Ben-Eliezer 
appeared before the Alignment 
lOiesset faction executive in an 
effort to ensure that all Alignment 
members of the House Committee 
would vote against the attornev 
general's request. 

There is nothing sacrosanct about 
the law’s provision barring the MK 
from waivuig his immunity, and it is 
time the Knesset changed this. For- 
mer attorney general Gideon Haus- 
ner has said that if a member is 
willing to waive immunity, the for- 
mal approval of the Speaker should 
suffice. 

Even if such an amendment did 
not move any member to give up his 
immuni^, it would be a contribution 
to truth in politics. Unlike the situa- 
tion today, any MK who said be was 
willing to relinquish his immunitv' 
could then be told to put up or shut 
up. 


AT LAST Tuesday's meeting of the 
House Committee. Attorney- 
General Yitzhak Zamir called the 
committee's initial reaction to his 
request for the removal of Amar's 
immunity '’regrettable and unex- 
pected.” 

In view of Ben-Eliezer’s appear- 
ance before the AJignment executive 
the day before, the committee's be- 
haviour should not have been unex- 
pected. But all signs point to a mied- 
rrial in the committee as to xvhetfaer 
Zamir has enough evidence against 
Amar. and that would indeed be 
regrettable. 

For when the committee "dons 
judicial robes" (to quote Hausner) 
and examines the evidence, it in 
effect “puts the attorney general 
hmselfinthedock." 

The Supreme Court has ruled that 
when the committee acts in that 
fashion, it exceeds its powers. It 
should restrict itself, the court said, 
to the question of whether the attor- ■ 
ney general's motives are pure. 

Nevertheless, after Caspi at last 
Tuesday's meeting discussed tiie na- 
ture of the evidence against his 
client, committee raemter Da^d 
Libai (Alignment) went even farth- 
er. After examim'ng the file, he said, 
be found it hard to believe that Amar 
would be convicted by any court. 

Libai said that if Zamir stuck to his 
guns he would have no choice but to ' 
vote to grut his request. But be 
urged Zamir to reconsider whether 
he really has a case. 

Neither Libai nor anyone else has 
sug^sted that Zamir has an ulterior 
motiv’e. political or otherwise, in 
asking the committee to remove 
Amar's immunity. 

But after the discussion took the 
turn it did, Zamir said it was assum- 
ing the nature of a trial and that he 
would therefore bring to the com- 
mittee's meeting tomorrow the 
evidence coUeaed in the case. He 
thought it might also be advisable to 
invntc police representatives. 

TODAY, an Alignment committee 
member - a former chairman of the 
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ChambCT' of Advocates to boot - 
the evidence and finds it want- 
ing. Toinorio w , if the attorney general 
seeks the removal of a Likud MK's 
immunity, why should a Likud 
lawyer on the committee not do the 
same? Precisely because tbe com- 
mittee is a political body, it should 
not even ask to see the evidence. 

But we must go even beyond that. 
Even if Libai is prepared to study the 
evidence in every sudi case ‘with the 
same degree of objectivity, regard- 
less of the political affiliation of tbe 
NK in question, and even if we could 
believe that the entire committee, in 
the present Knesset and in future 
ones, would consistently take a non- 
partisan ^^TToacb in this matter, it 
would still be wrong for the commit- 
tee members to second-guess the 
attorney general. 

Tbe aim of the immunity law is to 
ensure that Knesset members are 
able to pursue their duti^ without 
harassment or obstiuctioa by the 
executive branch. Israel's law 


already gives Knesset members a; 
greater degree of immunity than any 
other parliament in the world. But 
Its aim is not to give the MK gra-. 
tuitous ^vileges on matters that fay 
no stretch of the imagination, are 
connected with the performance of 
his duties. 

What can the ordinary citizen do-if ' 
he is charged with a crime though be 
knows be is innocent? Can he gd 
anyone to try to persuade tbe state 
attorney that he had erred, that his 
case will not stand up in court? If 
anyone did try that, wouldn't it be 
regarded as tampering with justice? 

Hie real test of the House Com- 
mittee is not that it approves the 
attorney general's request when it 
know that he has damning evidence 
against an MK. but that'll does so 
even though it thinks he has no case. 

All the ordinary citizen can do in 
such a case is tell it to tbe judge. 
Shlomo Amar should do the same. 

The wriier is the Knesset Reporter of 
The Jerusalem Post. 


Geo^phy Is about maps; 
Demography is about chaps. 

’ Ogden Nash 
ISRAEL'S dilemma over t£e future 
of Judea and Samaria and the Gaza 
Strip is this: if we want to keep the 
"maps," we have to keep the 
“chaps," the Arab inhabitants. 
Were that to happen, it might well be 
the worst blunder in ihe history of 
the state. 

There is a national consensus in 
Israel on at least two points: no 
return to the pre-1967 armistice Line; 
and no sepmte Palestinian Arab 
state between Israel and Jordan 
(which tbe U.S. also rules out, as 
does Jordan, for their own reasons). 

Beyond tbat. the two main parties 
in the national unity goveramene 
part company. The Likud sees the 
territories as a permanent part of an 
enlarged Eretz Israel. Hie Labour 
Alignment would retain certain loca- 
lities (notably tbe Jordan Valley) for 
defence purposes, and handqyer the 
populate areas to Jordan in the 
context of a peace treaty. Conse- 
quently, their attitudes to Jewish 
settlement in Judea and Samaria 
differ; so do their attitudes to possi- 
ble negotiations with a joint 
Jordanian- Palestinian delegation. 

The inherent conflict between 
geography and demography was evi- 
dent when the Uolt^ Nations was 
discussing the Palestine partition 

READERS' LETTERS !■ 
UNDERGROUND 

To the Editor t^The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - MK Shulamit Aloni now 
asserts that there is “absolutely no, 
difference" between the Jewish 
underground and Ahmed Jibrii's 
PFLP terrorists (interview of May 
31). 

One need not sympathize with the 
Jewish underground to recognize the 
complete lack of lo^c in MK Aloni’s 
view. All men of goodwill must 
agree that while tbe killing of civi- 
lians by totalitarians engaged in 
aggression (such as by the Nazis - or 
by Arab terrorists) is wrong, the 
killing of civiUans by freedom-loving 
peoples defending themselves 
against aggression (such as by tte 
Allies - or, today, by Israel) is a 
justified if unfortunate asp^ of 
modem warfare. 

LA WRENCE GRA THWOL 
Jerusalem. 

READY SERMONS 

To the Ediu>r of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir - I have truly benefited by 
Rabbi Peli's Tora articles. In addi- 
tion to their interest, they were be 
extremely useful to me. 

You see. our congregation is now 
“between rabbis." As chairman of 
the religious committee. T have 
assumed the responsibWty of de- 
livering sermons Saturday mornings. 
Since I am not a Talmudic sdiolar, 1 
used Rabbi Peli's articles as a basis 
for my sermons. 

EDWARD I. BAKER 
Beachwood, Ohio. 


The territorial dilemii^ 

By MICHAEL COMAY // 


plan in 1947. There was no way the 
boundaries of a viable Jewish State 
could be drawn without including a 
substantial number of Arabs - over 
40 per cent in the final plan. Howev- 
er, this proportion changed rapidly. 
The Arab onslaught on the infant 
state resulted in a mass exodus of 
Arab inhabitants. And after inde- 
pendence, there was a mass influx of 
Jewish immigrants. The double 
movement produced an overwhelm- 
ing Jewish majority in the state, with 
a relatively small and easily inte- 
grated Arab minority. 

The proponents of an undivided 
Eretz I^el woold in effect go back 
to the demographic baluice ^ 1947. 
To the 700,000 Israel Arabs would 
be added nearly 900,000 in Judea- 
Samaria and some 500,000 in the 
Gaza Strip. Together they would 
form a perceut^e of the total not far 
below that in the Jewish State of the 
UN partition plan - but with a differ- 
ence. There are no longer large 
numbers of Jewish immigrants. Nor 
MU the bulk of the Arab inbabitants 
go away this time, even if any Arab 
state would take them in, which is 
unlikely. 

LABOUR spokesmen warn that 
absorbing tbe territories would turn 
the Jewish State into a bi-national 
Jewish-Arab state. But would the 
result be even that? A bi-national 
state exists where two national com- 
munities, each with its distinctive 
identity, culture and language, co- 
exist in a single country and maintain * 
a common allegiance to it. Neaiiy 


half a century ago, in 1937, the Royal 
(Peel) Comnussion found that such a 
state was not feasible in Palestine, 
since the asp^tions of the Jewish 
and Arab national entities could not 
be reconcUed. Hence, the solution 
proposed was pa.riition. giving each 
of them independence in part of tbe 
country, on the premise, as the com- 
mission put it, that "half a loaf is 
better than none." A decade later, 
the UN reached the same conclu- 
sion. 

Since then, Israel has become a 
consolidated Zionist State, symbol- 
ized by the Magen David on its flag 
and Hatikva as its national anthem. 
At the same time, the national con- 
sciousness of the Palestinian Arabs 
has deepened and gained interna- 
tional acceptance. The concept of a 
hi-national Jewish-Arab state, in any 
real sense of the term, is even more 
remote today than when it was re- 
jected as unworkable in 1937 and 
1947. 

Whatever the Arab inhab itants of 
these territories may think about 
their own future, one thing is cer- 
tain: not one of them wishes to be an 
Israeli. Annexation would force 
them against their will into a state 
with which they could not possibly 
identify. They could not be expected 
to subscribe to its goals or share in its 
political institutions. The likely con- 
sequence would be a disenfrun- 
chized. frustrated and indigestible 
Arab mass within the State, '^at, 
then, would become ofthe democra- 
tic character of Israel, its humanita- 
rian values or its Jewish vocation? 


Leaving aside biblical memories, 
the rational argument for retaining 
Judea and San^a invokes nation^ 
seicurity. It is difficult' for those who 
liviB elsewhere to grasp thef^'proamify 
factor. U these hffltops were held 
hostile forces, every household in 
Israel would be within artillery 
range, and enemy planes could over- 
fly the country in two minutes. There 
are those who genuinely beUeve that 
Israel would be indefensible on its 
eastern flank if it did not continue to 
occupy Judea and Samaria. 

As against that, what could 
weaken Israel more in a future war 
than a swollen and inedentist Arab 
community wi thin its borders, which 
might turn into a gigantic col- 
umn? 

THERE ARE ways of dealing with 
the security aspect without Tetaining 
the tenitories. The best security lies 
in peace itself, and even tbe "cold 
peace” with Egypt has radically 
altered IsraePs overall security pic- 
ture. Moreover, Israel would, no 
doubt, insist on specific measures for 
its own protection being written into 
a p>eaoe treaty with Jordan: bound- 
ary changes ^t take defence needs 


into account; deraUitarization of 
areas evacuated by Israel; a con- 
tinued military presence; and an ex- 
plidt commitment by Jordan to pre- 
vent terrorist attacks across the fron- 
tier. 

At present it remains doubtful 
whether negotiations with a 
Jordanian-Palestinian delegation . 
wiil take place. If they do, they may 
concentrate at first on an interim 
regime and leave for later the baric 
issues of sovereignty, boundaries 

Jerusalem, as was done at Camp* 

David. But the autonomy proposiu 
agreed upon at Camp David was a 
non-starter. It was a fallacy to think '• 
there could be transition arnmge- 
raents without meeting the question: - • 
transitions to what? Negotiations ^ 
will get nowhere unless 1 ^‘ad con- - 
fronts its dilemma. Will it be willing 
to give up the bulk of the tenitories 
in tite context of peace with Jordan, 
with an the risks and uncertainties 
involved? Or will it choose to annex ; 
them unilaterally since there is no 
chance of retaining them by agree- 
ment? 

It is submitted that annexation 
would be tbe most hazardous option 
of dl. It would slam the door on the 
peace process. It would create an 
ugly and potentially explosive situa- 
tion within the state. And it would 
leave an expanded Israel in total 
international isolation on this crucial 
question. 

The writer, a veteran diplomat, has 
served as ambassador to Cmad", the" 
United Nations and Britain. 




JERUSALEM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
and VICTOR HOCHHAUSER 

oresent 

Cantorial and Jewish Music 
Soloists: Jo soph Malovany (cantor) 

Anna Roanowdey (violin}; Alexander Kaganovdey (cello) 
Conductor: Yitzhak Steiner 
Programme: 

Cantorial music by: Koussevitzky, Reutman, Elstein, Jephet, Israel 
Alter and ihora, "nddier on the RooT' Suite, Max Bruch "KOL 
NIDRE" for Cello and Orchestra, Ernest Bloch "NIGUN" for Violin and 
Orchestra, Verdi. "NABUCCO" Overture 
Pinysee i Ha’uinB,tOHiofrowf,Tnes.,Jiilv2,1985at8.30pjn. 

Tickets: Cahana Agency, Dorot Riahonim St (corner Ben Yehuda): 9.30 a.in.- 1.00 
p.m. and 4- 7 p.m., Tet. 02-222831, 248187; and at the box office. 



UNIVERSITY 


cordially invites the public to the 

Cornerstone Laying Ceremony of the 
Marilyn Finkler 
Cancer Research Center 

The ceremony will take place on Wednesday, July 3, 1985, at the 

University. 

We shall assemble at 12.15 p,m. in the Administration Building 
(on campus). 
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dalil Be Tours 


$210«4da7s/3oigbtsott halfboaid , 
badsindelmeliotebbidDi&DS 
2 fhll day wt^fttdnt tows > 
in Cairo, Mempbis. Sakkan ! 
and Giza Pyramids. 

$399- 8 days/7 nislits on “htf board 

bMMindebaahiiildfcTDnriiig. ^ 
inCairo, Lnxnrand Aawas. 
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H Pianos 


DANIEL-PIANOS CREATED WITH LOVE 

TTie Daniel .pisno ip manufactured at Kfar 
Daniel, by skilled and devoted craftsmen. These 
craftsmen vrere trained by the leading English 
piano manufacturers, and they produce a fine 
upright piano in European tradition. 


Pobin al Salt- 
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DANIEL PIANOS Kfar Daniel D.N. Hamerkaz 73125 Israel Tel. 08-224418 









